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development of handbooks for 
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and manuals of office procedure, 
you will nae helpful suggestions 
on pp. 12- 
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Tue NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL is one of 
my favorite professional magazines. I felt every issue 
last year was excellent. Since most of our elementary 
principals receive it and the Yearbooks, we use them 
as a basis for discussion of many of our problems. 


Merle Gray, Director 
Elementary Education 
Hammond Public Schools 
Hammond, Indiana 


Thank you for my copy of the Thirty -Second 
Yearbook. I teach Elementary Science Methods and 
plan to make extensive use of this excellent source 
of material. 

Muriel Beuschlein 

Managing Editor 

The American Biology Teacher 
Chicago, Illinois 


I consider this organization one of the most bene- 
ficial contacts that I have had in my educational life. 
The material that I receive, the fellowship at the 
meetings and interest that is shown from the office all 
combine to stimulate us. 


A. H. Peeler, Principal 
J. C. Price School 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Science for Today’s Children contains such au- 
thoritative material, and the science teacher in my 
school (St. John’s) is delighted with such a fine 
publication. Good science material for elementary 
school students is not easy to find. 


Abbie C. Lewis 

Head of the Lower School 
St. John’s School 
Houston, Texas 





In the “old days,” 
sang or chanted in unison the names of state capi- 
tals and the rivers on which they were located, in 
Knowing the 


pupils in geography classes 


order to memorize them. names of 
many state capitals was one of the signs that a 
pupil “knew” geography. In those 
learned the facts of places and things, but they did 
not learn much about people and how they lived. 


days, students 


Today, a modern geography program must cover 
a broader field and achieve more far-reaching pur- 
poses. Through text, 
must be able to learn why man has 
different environments in certain ways and how he 
may improve his ways of living in the future. 


pictures, and maps pupils 


adjusted to 


MAN IN HIS WORLD, by Barrows, Parker, and 
Sorensen, is this kind of geography. 
cludes four books for grades 4 through 7—OUR BIG 
WORLD, THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS, OLD 
WORLD LANDS, and A WORLD VIEW. 
this program students learn historical geography: 
how the patterns of living in the past have led up 
to our present world. They learn geographic re- 
lationships: for example, the interdependence be 
tween communities and between nations. They learn 


The series in- 


Through 


geographic skills, such as map reading and picture 
reading, which help them to interpret the economic 
problems of today. 


Today’s students need the best learning materials, 
not only textbooks but filmstrips, such as THEN 
AND NOW IN THE UNITED STATES. In these 
color filmstrips the story of the changing ways of 
living in each section of the United States takes on 
life-like reality. 


Geography in the elementary schools has changed 
fundamentally since the days when the naming of 
state capitals was one of the end products of the 
subject. Today, texts such as MAN IN HIS WORLD 
assume the responsibility of making geography a 
vital and fascinating study, one which leads young 
people to a better understanding of their world. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East Seventeenth Street * New York 3, N. Y. 
Offices in Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
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STOP THE CLOCK? 


Is saving time a desirable practice or sheer necessity? The rapid development of communities, 
the high level of employment reaching out for parents, and school personnel in a state of flux call for 
strategic use of many media as substitutes for personal contact. There must be consideration of the 
rincipal’s time. There must also be recognition of the fact that parents, pupils and school staff have 
equally heavy demands on their day. In : safeguarding everyone’s time, the principal must not lose sight 
of some of the values inherent in good leadership—primarily, the promotion of growth and learning 
and the establishment of mutual understanding. 

An informed public pays dividends. Knowing “what,” “when,” and “why” results in better 
understanding—the school’s dividend. Handbooks “and bulletin boards are frequently effective in 
orienting parents, new school personnel and pupils. Keeping abreast of recent educational develop- 
ments is a job in itself. Whatever provisions are made for in-service study may be aided materially 
by using bulletins which stimulate further study. 
~ Previous issues of Tue NationaL ELEMENTARY Principat dealt with having more time for the 
job. The theme is continued this month in a discussion of effective written communication. Does the 
use of written materials present more problems to the already harassed principal? Is it a way of stop- 
ping the clock or does it mean additional hours of work in a short day? Perhaps one answer to the 
problem 1 is in greater facility in preparing and using written materials. Obv iously, written communi- 
cation is not a “cure-all” but rather another hand for the principal who is virtually on a merry-go- 

















round. 





FLORENCE P. WHITTAKER 
Principal, 13 School 
Rochester, New York 
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Authors and Artists 


“Effective Written Communication,” the theme 
for the April issue, was developed in articles con- 
tributed by the following authors: 

LaureNcE B. Jounson, Editor of the New Jer- 
sey Educational Review, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Epear S. Fartey, Acting Superintendent, Battle 
Creek Public Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

FLORENCE SHULMAN, Principal, P. S. 106, The 
Bronx, New York City. 

A. Mary Hutton, Supervising Teacher, Grade 
z. Campus Elementary School, State Teachers 
College, Salisbury, Maryland. 

Martna G. Luck, Executive Secretary of the 
Evening Divisions for the School of Commerce 
and the School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois. 

C. Gien Hass, Associate Superintendent in 
Charge of Instruction, Arlington County Public 
Schools, Arlington, Virginia. 

Henry C. Fox, Principal, Little River amet, 
Miami, Florida. 

N. Dixon Myers, Principal, Portuguese Bend 
Elementary School, Palos Verdes Estates, Cali- 
fornia. 


We Do It This Way ties in with the theme for 
April and develops some ideas about the use of 
the bulletin board. This feature was prepared by 
the Washington, D. C. Public Schools, and the 
following persons contributed: BerNApEeTTE Dore, 
Principal, Barnard School; Mitprep Green, Prin- 
cipal, Raymond School; Maup Rosy, Principal, 
Shepherd School; Roserta Barnes, Principal, 
Truesdell School: Max RosENFELD, Instructor, 
Wilson Teachers College; and Virginia Usnorr, 
Art Consultant for the Washington, D. C. Public 
Schools. 


Other articles, not related to the theme for this 
issue, are as follows: 


“Help for the New Teacher” by FReppie 
Mitam Saunpers, Principal, East Side School, 
Mission, Texas. 

“Orientation for Kindergarten” by Paut F. 
BLACKWELL, Principal, Monger School, Elkhart, 
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Indiana, and ANnNeE MCALLIstTeR, Consultant, 
Elkhart City Schools, Elkhart, Indiana. 

“Camping is Part of Our Program” by two 
persons from Texas State College for Women in 
Denton, Texas—Vira Hamiutton, Instructor of 
Education, and Supervising Teacher, Demonstra- 
tion School; Mona V. Haropine, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education, and Supervising Teacher, Dem- 
onstration School. 


ARNE RanpaLL, Chairman of the Department 
of Applied Arts at Texas Technological College 
in Lubbock, provided the cartoon on p. 8. 


“No authors” division 

What Do YOU think? hit several snags this 
month, and we came up with one lone contribv- 
tor. So—no authors, no feature. We hope you 
miss it! 





BLACK HILLS TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
In The Cool Mountainland of the Eastern Rockies 
TWO SUMMER SESSIONS 


Se eee July 2 
eee Ba ies 0c August 6 





1954 Summer School Specials 


0 Seer Tuition, Fees, Board, Room, 
(Maximum each term) $125.00 


Books 


2. Practical Courses in Speech Rehabilitation, Re- 
medial Reading, Driver Education, Conser- 
vation, Guidance, Audio-Visual, Recreational 
Leadership and others. 


3. Courses planned to meet certification require 
ments and renewal requirements for all states. 
Also special workshops. 


4. INDIVIDUAL RECREATION to meet your 
needs. Instruction combined with vacation in 
the wonderland of the west. 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. 


PLAN A PROFITABLE SUMMER IN THE 
BEAUTIFUL BLACK HILLS 


Write President Jonas for Souvenir Catalog 
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Would you like to know 
two e ) 
“a what others are saying: 
r of 
tra- fi ~ a Teachers, we are glad to say, are people who speak their 
fes- - minds. At least, they have been telling us just what 
em ag they think of Webster textbooks. 
Here is what they say— 
- About Goals in Spelling 
ege 
“Excellent for the actual teaching of 
’ spelling for functional use and not just 
f a word list for the week.”’* 

this ° “Tt helps, not only in spelling, but in 
ibu- reading and writing as well.”’* 
you . 
| f About Using Our Language 

| “T like the way in which new skills are 

\ always based on a real communications 

) situation.” * 





“Colorful material... planned to be 
functionally useful in meeting the needs 
of practical classroom situations.’’* 


About Adventures With Numbers 


‘“‘__reminds me of a gradually rising 

incline or ramp for the young pupils to 
follow along easily, day by day and year 
by year, rather than a succession of steps 
which they must climb with painful effort.’’* 








About the American Life History Series 


**__as we use these books together, history 
will be an ever delightful and 

, meaningful experience for both the 

| children and for me.’’* 








*Names and addresses of correspondents will be supplied on request. 


If you haven’t had an opportunity to see for yourself what 
these Webster elementary textbook programs can do for 
your school, drop us a line. Our local representative will 
be delighted to show you. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Louis 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
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My good friend Mary Leach came into the 
office last week. Mary is a principal, and an able 
one. But her superintendent had asked her to 
prepare a magazine article on one of her school’s 
projects, and Mary was in acute distress. 

“I’ve already spent more time on it than it 
took to organize the project in the first place,” 
she wailed. “And this is all I have.” 

She hauled out a single sheet on which two 
paragraphs were neatly “typed. They dealt with 
her philosophy of education. She had given up 
completely at the problem of getting from her 
philosophy to the actual Pata in hand. 

“Let’s forget about this,” I suggested. “Just sit 
down here and tell me what happened. ” 

She did, and it was an interesting story. It had 
background in the history of her school; there 
were people in it, humor, everything she neoded 
for a fascinating article. You can read it else- 
where, because, in telling it to me, Mary found 
cut how to put it down on paper. 

Mary’s problem is a common one. There are 
few professions which involve more writing than 
education. It has a huge literature of yearbooks, 
magazines, leaflets. Every school has reports, let- 
ters to parents, handbooks, courses of study, and 
dozens of other written communications. 
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LAURENCE B. JOHNSON 


Yet the standard of writing in all of this ma- 
terial is amazingly and regrettably low. Not low 
in terms of writing as an art, but low in terms 
of writing as a skill—as a simple problem of com- 
municating facts, information, and ideas thru the 
written word. 

Writing as an art we will leave to the profes- 
sionals. But some degree of skill belongs in the 
technical equipment “of every educator, just as 
every housewife should be able to cook accept- 
ably without being an Escoffier. Furthermore, it 
is a skill that most - educators can develop; it does 
not call for genius, but rather for the time, 
thought and attention which we would give any 
other essential skill. 

If I may digress briefly, I would guess that we 
fail to develop this skill just because we are 
teachers. Teaching, by its nature, consists of per- 
sonal contact with the taught. Its natural form 
of communication is the spoken, rather than the 
written, word; the teacher is used to the immedi- 
ate physical response of a class, and finds it hard to 
visualize the response of a remote reader. Too 
much of our literature consists of reprints of 
speeches, tho a good speech rarely makes good 
reading—and vice versa. We have all seen emi- 
nent educators spend hours on a speech to be 
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made before an audience of fifty people, while 
they “dash off” an article to appear before thou- 
sands of potential readers. 

When my friend Mary told me how long she 
had spent on her article, she was not telling the 
exact truth. She had spent a great deal of time 
worrying about it, much more dreaming about 
how nice it would look when it was finished, but 
she had not spent much time sitting in front of a 
desk with paper and pencil putting words on 
paper. That is the writing time that counts. It 
may be necessary and desirable to write ten thou- 
sand words to produce a three- or even a one- 
thousand word article. It takes more time to go 
back and prune what you have written, to weigh 
each word for its contribution, to eliminate the 
unnecessary words, sentences, and paragraphs, to 
cut long sentences into their respective parts for 
ease of reading. It takes time—and courage—to 
throw away whole pages and seek a new ap- 
proach. 

Good writing takes thought. It does not exist 
except as a means of communicating something, 
and the writer must know how to start with 
what he wants to communicate. Much of the 
worst education writing merely exposes the fuzzy 
thinking behind it, or in many cases the mere 
determination to write an article. We all know 
the schools which ‘ ‘expect members of our fac- 
ulty to publish regularly.” 

The thinking—as well as the writing—should 
be free of the educational cliches which we all 
bandy around. Any idea worth setting down can 
be expressed in simple English, and ‘until it has 
been thought thru “in English,” the writer is not 
prepared to put it on paper. It is customary to 
defend “integration,” “individualization,” “core 
curriculum,” etc. as our technical language. Far 
too often, however, our technical terms do not 
have the scientific accuracy which is the only 
justification for their use. They just don’t mean 
the same thing to all educators. When this is true, 
their use merely compounds confusion. On the 
other hand, 
“papers,” there is little excuse for starting by a 
definition of terms. Readers who want to read 
definitions all own dictionaries. 

Good writing demands attention—especially 
to the people who are going to read it. Probably 
the most widely read non-professional magazines 


except for the most scientific 
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among educators are Life, Time, and Reader’s 
Digest. Presumably, then, these are a fair measure 
of the reading level of the audience for whom 
most educational publications are designed. Yet 
few educational magazines attain the basic read- 
ing simplicity of any of these—the illustrations 
of Life, the interest in people which marks Time, 
or the brevity and simplicity of writing we find 
in the Digest. 

Many years ago, in a sincere effort to aid 
would-be contributors, I devised “The 10 B’s” for 
potential writers. They still represent w hat most 
editors would like to say to most writers. Fol- 
lowed, they would result in a far higher level of 
communication, not only between educators and 
the general public, but among educators them- 
selves. Here they are: 


BE Easy! 


Writing can be fun. If you work too hard, your 
reader suffers with you. Think of your reader as 
a friend to whom you are trying to convey an 
experience, a fact, or an idea. Don’t w orry about 
that jealous principal on the other side of town 
who will want to find fault. He’s not the person 
you are writing for; or if he is, don’t bother to 
write at all. Think of the great body of people 
who really want to know what you have to say. 


Becin! 

Don’t sneak up on your idea with a series of 
definitions or your philosophy of education. Start 
right off. Or if it takes you a page or two of 
writing to get warmed up, throw those pages 
away when you start rew riting. That first sen- 
tence or paragraph will be read by hundreds of 
people, who will continue reading if it promises 
to say something to them. 


BE SIMPLE! 


Short words, short sentences, short paragraphs. 
It is too bad that “four-letter word” should be a 
term of opprobrium. Four-letter words are the 
writer’s best friend; four-syllable words his great- 
est enemy. The direct statement conveys an idea; 
the dependent clause is the writer’s way of hedg- 
ing. Too often it represents failure to find the 
right words for the original statement. Para- 








graphs are more or less artificial devices for 
breaking up a page of type; use them for that 
purpose. 


Be INTERESTING! 


It is far easier to put down a book or close a 
magazine than to turn off the television set. You 
must somehow hold the reader’s interest. You can 
only tell him what you can make him want to 
hear. As you write, then, think of him, not of 
yourself. Tell him what he wants to know. Don’t 
tell him all you know, but only so much of it as 
concerns him in some w ay. Try to visualize a 
typical reader (not that ideal person like your- 
self) and think what will make him forego com- 
peting delights to find out what you have to say. 


Bre ANECDOTAL! 


kveryone likes a story, and the nearer you 
come to writing a story, the more fascinating you 
are. That is true both of the whole and of the 
part. If you can cite a case or spin a yarn to 
make every point, your points will be w ell made, 
and your readers will be enthralled. 


BE PERSONAL! 


People like people. The ability to think in ab- 
stractions is rare. The secret of Time’s success is 
its ability to translate world events into personal 
terms. A leading formula for measuring reada- 
bility actually counts personal pronouns. And 
among people, the most interesting one, to each 
of us, is me. 


BE Brier! 


Length does not measure quality or importance. 
The Ten Commandments contain 298 words; the 
Gettysburg Address, 266; and the Declaration 
of Independence barely 300. A paragraph will be 
read when a page is skipped. It takes more time 
to tell a story briefly; brevity comes only with 
thoughtful elimination. But it is worth the effort, 
if you are truly seeking the wider audience. 


Be AccurATE! 


Little errors may seem unimportant, but they 
discredit a writer with every reader who spots 
them. If you use names, get first names, middle 
initials, and last names—all correctly spelled. 
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People are fussy about their names, and resent 
mistakes in them. And there are always readers 
who add columns of figures, or watch for discrep- 
ancies in dates. 


Be Prompt! 


If you are writing for publication, recognize 
that deadlines are very real things. It may take 
from one to three months to produce a maga- 
zine, longer still to get a yearbook in type, proof- 
read, printed, bound, and distributed. Much of 
the editor’s work cannot be done until a// the copy 
is in. When you are responsible for a whole job, 
make your schedule backward from the time it is 
needed, rather than forward from the time you 
feel like writing. 


Be MeErciFu.! 


Translating written material into the printed 
page involves physical limitations. Editors, print- 
ers do the best they can; they want to see your 
best foot forward, too. But mistakes will happen. 
When they do, it is a comforting thought that 
they are both more serious and more obvious to 
you than to anyone else. 
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She’s the type of supervisor who operates on a 
higher strata. 
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NOT ““Deathless Prose’ 
-- BUT GOooD 


EDGAR 5S. FARLEY 


Writing is an important part of the school 
principal’s professional life. His success, and the 
program of the school which he represents, will 
be materially affected by how well he writes, For 
example, assume that the principal is concerned 
that pupils follow certain new procedures. He 
issues a bulletin to teachers, outlining the pro- 
cedures and asking that the teachers discuss the 
new program with students. If he does a good 
job of preparing the bulletin, the teachers under- 
stand the situation, discuss the problem with stu- 
dents, and the operation moves smoothly. If the 
bulletin is poorly done, communication does not 
take place, confusion results and the operation 
gets off to a poor start. 

So it is with all of the principal’s written state- 
ments. Whether he is issuing bulletins, writing 
memoranda or letters, or preparing an article for 
a professional publication, his objective is to 
communicate his ideas to others clearly and accu- 
rately. If communication does not occur, he has 
wasted his time and his energy. For that reason, 
the principal will be well adv ‘ised if, whenever he 
writes, he remembers that communication is more 
7 to occur when: 

. He determines exactly the point or points he 
wishes to make before he begins to write. 

2. He says what he has to say as simply and as 
concisely as possible. 

Perhaps it would be worth while again to take 
the bulletin as an example of the principal’s writ- 
ten communication. Like every other means of 
effective communication, bulletins should be a 
projection of the writer’s personality and should 
be so styled. In addition, they should be written 
APRIL 
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with full consideration to the state of rapport 
which exists between the writer and his potential 
readers. That is, a bulletin addressed to parents, a 
bulletin issued to pupils, and one designed for 
teachers, would each have a different tone be- 
cause of the difference in relationship of the 
writer to the reader. Also, it is obvious that the 
nature of the content will affect the style of the 
bulletin. Despite this real need for individuality, 
there are some generalizations which we may 
make concerning all bulletins, regardless of the 
purpose or the writer. 


Suggestions for bulletins 


1. Bulletins should be short. Several pages of 
closely type mimeographed material will discour- 
age even those who want to read. For the most 
part, bulky material will be set aside to be read 
“later, when I have more time,” or filed in the 
most convenient wastebasket. 


Bulletins should be to the point. Any ex- 
traneous material will add to the danger that the 
reader will miss the point of the message and that 
communication will fail. Just as a department 
store wishing to sell ironing boards thru a win- 
dow display would not clutter the display with 
television sets and lawn furniture, the writer who 
wishes to “put across” an idea thru a bulletin will 
not clutter his writing with a multitude of ideas 
and statements which do not contribute to the 
primary objective of the bulletin. 


3. Bulletins should be simple. Most educators 
have a weakness for using professional jargon. 
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Often this is meaningless to lay people and chil- 
dren and confusing even to other educators. A 
safe rule is that one should never use a complex 
or highly abstract sentence or phrase when sim- 
ple, everyday language will do. This is not to 
be interpreted as an argument for bovine trite- 
ness or for further overworking the cliche or 
stereotype. It is simply a plea for clear, under- 
standable language which will make real com- 
munication possible. 


4. Bulletins should be prepared in as attractive 
form as possible. Lucky is the principal who has 
a secretary capable of preparing attractive bulle- 
tins! Unfortunately, not all principals have such 
secretaries, and, of course, some have no secretary 
at all. In any case, the principal should be aware 
of the need for eye-appeal in bulletins. The re- 
sponsibility must primarily be his. He should 
never release a bulletin which is sloppy in ap- 
pearance, contains misspelled words or grammati- 
cal errors, or is poorly duplicated. Attractive 
appearance increases the probability that the bul- 
letin will be read and that communication will 


take place. If his secretary is careless or inept in. 


this matter, he must work with her to bring im- 
provement. If he is his own secretary, he must 
work hard to make all of his written work at- 
tractive in appearance. 


5. Bulletins should have a purpose. If a prin- 
cipal expects his potential audience .actually to 
read his bulletins, he must be sure that each of 
them is issued for a purpose which is real to him 
and to those who will read the material. If the 
bulletin is to be issued at regular intervals, then 
the intervals should be spaced to insure the maxi- 
mum probability that each bulletin will contain 
information which is worth while to the reader. 
Whether the bulletin is of the administrative type 
or is expected to contribute to the in-service 
training of teachers, its purpose should be clear 
and its content meaningful to all who are in- 
volved. 


6. Bulletins should be friendly in tone. Curt di- 
rectives sound efficient and it is probable that 
they will succeed in their immediate objective, 
but they hardly can be said to contribute to the 
good feeling and team spirit necessary for a good 
school. Bulletins can ‘be friendly without being 
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effusive. The general tone of the bulletin should 
be that of one worker to co-workers rather than 
that of an edict issued by a dictator. Modern busi- 
ness and modern schools have learned that de- 
mocracy works in administration as effectively 
as in government. 


. Bulletins should be timely. \f the principal 
is asking pupils or teachers to perform a task by 
a certain date, the bulletin should be released in 
plenty of time to allow the readers to rearrange 
their affairs to permit the work to be done w ith 
as little pressure as possible. On the other hand, 
bulletins which are issued too far in advance may 
be set aside for future consideration and then 
forgotten at the crucial time. 


Suggestions for letters 


Letters, too, constitute an important part of the 
principal’ Ss professional responsibility. Like bulle- 
tins, they should be short, to the point, and writ- 
ten in easily understood language. They should 
be friendly and positive rather than querulous 
and negative. For example, consider the follow- 
ing two letters: 


Dear Madam: 


Your son, Johnny, has become a problem to our 
school. He does not study and will not cooperate 
with his teachers. 

Please come to my office on Wednesday, February 
6, at 4:00 P.M. in order that we may talk over the 
problem of making Johnny a better student. 


Sincerely yours, 
John Jones, Principal 
Bailey Elementary School 


Dear Mrs. Smith: 


Knowing your desire to cooperate with the school 
in giving Johnny the best training possible, we feel 
that you should be aware of recent developments. 

Johnny seems to have difficulty in concentrating 
on his work. In addition, his teachers believe that 
something is bothering him to the extent that he is 
unable to be cooperative with the teachers and 
with his fellow students. 

Under the circumstances, I feel sure that you will 
want to meet with Johnny’s teachers and me to 
see what can be done to help him. I find that my 
schedule is clear on Wednesday, February 6, at 
4:00 P.M., or on Friday, February 8, at 3:30 P.M. 
Will you please call me or write me a note indicat- 
ing which of these times is satisfactory? Of course, 
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if neither is convenient, it will be possible to arrange 
another time. 
Cordially yours, 
John Jones, Principal 
Bailey Elementary School 


Neither of these letters is perfect. However, 
both say essentially the same thing: “Johnny is 
in trouble and it’s up to the school and the home 
to get together and try to straighten him out.’ 
Both notes w ill be effective in getting Mrs. Smith 
to the school for a conference. Howev er, if Mrs. 
Smith is typical, the first will bring her to the 
conference in a defensive mood, ready to fight 
for her Johnny and to blame the school and the 
teachers for his troubles. The second will help 
her to realize that the school is concerned about 
Johnny and is anxious for her help in bringing 
about his success. She will see that the school is 
also concerned about her convenience. Instead of 
giving her what amounts to a command to appear 
at a certain time, she is offered alternatives which 
she can fit into her schedule. 

The implications of the examples are clear. Let- 
ters should be written with thought given for 
the effect upon the reader. Letters are a part of 
human relationships just as are face-to- face con- 
tacts. If the purpose of the letter is to gain under- 
standing and cooperation, the letter must be com- 
posed to bring about this objective. The principal 
should not let the letter leave his office until he 
feels certain that he has done all that he can to 
design it to bring about the result he wants. Care- 
lessly- -composed letters may well lead to mis- 
understanding and trouble. Letters which have 
been carefully written with the probable effect 
upon the reader in mind have a far greater chance 
of bringing about understanding and cooperation. 

Certainly, it is basic that letters be neat and 
attractive in appearance. There is no excuse for 
letters which are poorly arranged on the page, 
full of typographical errors or messy erasures or 
strike-overs. As in the case of bulletins, a good 
secretary will ease the job of the principal in this 
case, but the final responsibility must be his. Just 
as a good businessman would not allow a letter 
to go out which would reflect unfavorably on his 
firm, so must the principal protect himself and 
his school from the bad impression an unattractive 
or poorly-typed letter can give. 
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Of course, it goes almost without saying that 
misspelled words or grammatical errors must not 
occur in letters issuing from the principal’s office. 
Again, to guard against this occurrence is the 
final responsibility of the principal. Fven the best 
of secretaries makes mistakes. So, it must be said, 
does the best of principals. However, careful 
proofreading by both secretary and principal will 
minimize the possibility of serious errors slipping 
thru. 


Writing for publication 


As in letters and bulletins, all writing done by 
the principal should be carefully thought thru 
with the major objective of communicating ideas 
always in mind. Writing for publication, for ex- 
ample, would profit from the application of much 
the same generalizations which were made con- 
cerning the other forms of writing discussed. 
Before writing, one should give real thought to 
the identification of the basic ideas meant to be 
communicated. The actual writing should be sim- 
ple, direct and clear. 

Of course, writing for publication involves 
other factors. The writer should consult stand- 
ard sources to discover what are the generally 
accepted patterns of preparation of manuscript 
and of submission for publication. Having identi- 
fied a particular magazine as the one to which the 
manuscript is to be submitted, the magazine 
should be studied in order that its general policies 
and practices are understood. The manuscript 
should be prepared in accordance with these poli- 
cies and practices. Generally speaking, a well- 
constructed, thoughtfully considered article of 
the kind usually printed in the publication, sub- 
mitted in a neat, attractive form, will be given 
careful consideration by the magazine. 


Good writing is essential to the principal. Such 
writing does not have to be “deathless prose” 
nor does one need to be born with a great gift 
for words. Good writing is learned. Just as the 
principal recognizes the need to improve his 
physical appearance, his over-all personality, and 
his human relationships, he must recognize the 
need to improve his skill of writing. The reward 
will be better communication, better understand- 
ing and a better operating school. 








helping 





Many principals who have never before felt 
the need for a handbook for teachers are recog- 
nizing the desirability of introducing one into 
their schools. To provide for the increase in 
school populations, greater numbers of teachers 
—new teachers, regulars and substitutes—are be- 
ing assigned each year to schools all over the 
country. In many cases, it is no longer possible 
for the principal on a personal basis to handle 
effectively and in a reasonable time the orienta- 
tion of teachers fresh from training institutions 
or assigned as emergency substitutes. 

Every teacher, experienced or otherwise, feels 
a little anxious upon taking up her duties in a 
new school. There are so many things with which 
she is not familiar. A supervisor, in considering 
the problem of adjustment of newcomers, has two 
concerns: first, he wants the new teacher, as far 
as it is in his power to help, to be free from ten- 
sions; and, second, he wants to be certain that the 
school’s philosophy, policies and practices are 
maintained. 

The handbook is an instrument designed to 
give the teacher a feeling of security and to spare 
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HANDBOOK 


For Teachers 


FLORENCE SHULMAN 


her and the school the embarrassment, or more 
serious consequences, of avoidable mistakes. By 
definition, a handbook must be short. It is a 
guidebook, not a textbook. The information 
should be readily accessible, easily understood, 
readable, succinct. , 


The thread that guides 


In a handbook developed at Public Schoo] 106, 
The Bronx, New York, the introduction wel- 
comes the new teacher and briefly sets forth the 
purpose and use of the handbook: 


This is your Handbook. We hope you will find 
it a Handy Book. Its purpose is to give to teachers 
new to our school the thread that will guide them 
through the labyrinth that new situations always ap- 
pear to be. Too, it will reassure the old-timers 
(youngtimers in spirit) that the things they are 
doing are correct. 


We use the word “thread” deliberately. While 
many routines, practices and procedures will be 
found here, they will need amplification. This will 
be done by your grade leaders, sponsors, teachers 
with special assignments, and supervisors, through 
conferences and bulletins. And as you grow in 
knowledge and experience from day to day you 
will add to this bulletin, yourself. 


Please ask questions. We have a friendly staff, 
anxious to be of service. Better to ask questions than 
to spend sleepless nights worrying about things 
you've done or failed to do! 


The book is arranged for handy use. Suggestions 
for the first week are in the first section. The second 
section, titled “A Quick Alphabetical Look,” will give 
you in rapid-fire fashion an overview of the school’s 
practices. From time to time additional sheets will 
be given to you for insertion in their proper alpha- 
betical order. We suggest you read this entire section 
through and then refer to its contents as you find 
the need. The last section, “Teachers’ Reminder 
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List,” contains a wealth of suggestions for good 
class management and teaching. It breathes the spirit 
of our program. 


Good luck! And keep a good grip on the thread. 


Off to a good start 


Nothing is more appreciated by the teacher 
than help in getting off to a good start. And so, 
practical suggestions are contained in the hand- 
book’s next section, “The First Week.” 


THE FIRST WEEK 
Get Ready! 

Walk Around The Building. Get to know its 
lay-out. Find out where the lavatories are, the gym- 
nasium, the auditorium, the teachers’ rooms, the 
offices, and so on. 

Know The School Neighborhood: the names of 
the streets, the stores, the buildings, the playgrounds. 

Get Acquainted With Your Classroom. What 
books does it have? Are supplies needed? Do you 
have chalk and erasers? How will you plan for 
arrivals? How will you line up for dismissals? How 
will you arrange for clothing routine? Answer 
these and similar questions for yourself even before a 
child enters the classroom. 

Draw Up A Seating Plan. Have it ready so that 
you can enter the names of the children while they 
are busy on a short written assignment. (You can 
go around the room and copy their names from 
their papers.) Using the seating plan you can 
astound the children with the fact that you know 
their names so quickly. ; 

Plan The First Week In Detail. The following 
paragraphs contain some suggestions. 


Go! You Are On Your Own—Now What? 

Win The Confidence Of Your Children: Speak 
softly, smile. Have them talk about themselves. Tell 
them what supplies they will need. Give each child 
at least one new book. Give your class an overview 
of the year’s work. Teach something new the first 
day. ; : 

Get To Know Your Children. Discuss, study, 
observe their needs and interests so that you can 
prepare a tentative program of work in the skill 
subjects, and you can begin to frame an appropriate 
unit of work. Study the children’s record cards, 
health cards, personality sheets, to help you to under- 
stand them. 

Set Up Practice Routines such as arrival proce- 
dures, dismissal line-up, clothing procedure, fire- 
drill route and regulations, seating, passing of paper 
and supplies, room and desk-box clean-up, and so on. 
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Organize Class Committees such as housekeeping 
committee, sanitary squad, class officers, milk squad. 


Fusion of policy and procedure 


What kinds of information should be supplied 
to teachers thru a handbook? Many beginning 
teachers get bogged down thru their lack of 
knowledge of the school’s routines and regula- 
tions. They spend so much time worrying about 
attendance sheets, roll books, yard duty, emer- 
gency drills, the securing of materials of instruc- 
tion, schedules, et al., that the energy they should 
be devoting to the act of teaching is dissipated. 

Routines make up the bulk of a handbook, but 
significant items of policy and the school’s phi- 
losophy should permeate what is said. For ex- 
ample, in the Public School 106 handbook under 
“Class Analysis Chart” can be found this para- 
graph: “This is a quick resume of each child’s 
achievement in arithmetic and reading with 
relation to his ability. You will find this chart 
an excellent help in the initial grouping of your 
class and in planning for remedial instruction.” 
Obviously, much more is involved, when we talk 
of group teaching and remedial technics, than the 
mechanical preparation of the chart. 

Our section on “Excursions,” tho dealing with 
procedures, reveals in capsule form the school’s 
philosophy with relation to trips: 


Trips must be purposeful to be of value. There- 
fore, plan the trip carefully, prepare the class as 
to the reason for the excursion, what to look for, 
and what to make note of (in a notebook carried 
along). Talk about proper lunch and packaging. 
Appoint captains in squads to check on correct 
refuse disposal. Speak about and insist upon good 
manners, such as—quiet when bus stops; look, do 
not touch; walk, do not push. Follow up the trip 
with discussions, questions, reports, compositions, 
art work and story telling. Allow for mother-escorts 
in ratio of one for every ten children. When you 
plan a trip, send to the office for parental consent 
slips and your own excursion application blank. 


A handbook index 

Public School 106’s “Quick Alphabetical Look” 
is a useful index to those preparing a teacher’s 
handbook. It deals with topics such as absence, 
accidents, addresses, assembly periods, attendance, 
audio-visual instruction, bells and gongs, books, 
bulletin boards, class analysis chart, class break- 
up, class mother program, clubs, collections, con- 
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ferences, commendation letters, curriculum bulle- 
tins, custodial requests and referrals, discipline, 
dismissals, door cards, duties, emergencies, ex- 
cursions, exhibits, grouping, gymnasium, health 
inspection, homework, keys, lateness, leaving the 
room, library, mail, messages to office, monitorial 
and safety squads, notices, orchestra, parents’ as- 
sociation, plan book, program, pupil participa- 
tion, released time, report cards, safety, sched- 
ules, school records, special classes, substitutes, 
supplies, teacher assignments, teacher-parent con- 
ferences, telephone, testing program, time book, 
unit titles and description, use of materials, visi- 
tors. 


Every school, of course, will have its individ- 
ual needs, and the items will vary from place to 
place. 


The reminder list 


For the purpose of self-check, a teacher’s re- 
minder list at the end of the handbook has proven 


helpful. A suggested form is the followi ing: 
TEACHER’S REMINDER LIST 
Teacher ________ Class Room ___. Date ___ 





I. Does My Room Have Objective Evidence of: 
Unit Title 





Seating for Defects — 











Groups Proper Ventilation 
Committees Proper Lighting ——___ 
Apprepriate Decora- Library Corner sineabia 
tions ___ _Science Corner 
Plants Out of Room Book —_ 








Room Pass 
Fire Drill Regulations — 
Books Covered & 
Labelled 
Cleanliness 
_____ Visual Aids 


Incentive Charts 
Pupil Jobs 
Class Officers 

Attendance Record ____— 
Daily Planning 
Children’s Work 

















Orderly Appearance 


Developed 
Sanitation Squad 

















Il. Am I: 

Tactful Clear-Speaking 

Friendly Sympathetic & 
Encouraging Understanding — 
Cheerful Relaxed 

Patient 





Ill. Are My Children: 











Active Self-controlled 
Interested -___Happy 
Clean Free to move about 
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Friendly 
Cooperative 
Self-reliant 





Helpful 
Participating in Boe 
Free from tension — 


IV. In Every Lesson Do I Plan For: 


Appropriate Aim danas 
Suitable Content —_ 
Appropriate Materials — 
Good Timing —— 
Summary 
Individualization 
Socialization 
Suitable Approach or Motivation —___ 
Suitable Method 
Worthwhile Pupil Activities — 
Smooth Management . _— 
Evaluation a 
Vitalization _ ; 
Appropriate Drill amie % 


Format of handbook 

The format of the handbook is important. The 
book should be loose-leaf to make possible the in- 
sertion of supplementary material from year to 
year. Since the school is not static, its reflection 
must also be flexible. 

Mimeographing is favored because most schools 
have that facility for duplicating right at hand. 
The cover should be of a permanent nature, deco- 
rated possibly with an attractive picture of the 
school. 

The handbooks can be passed on from one 
“generation” of teachers to the next, as veterans 
no longer feel the need for them. 









































Handbook preparation may be stimulating 

The development of the handbook provides a 
stimulating project for experienced teachers in 
the school. The activity is an especially reward- 
ing one because most teachers enjoy helping their 
young colleagues. The committee, once having 
completed the onerous initial task, can function 
as a standing committee, meeting once or twice 
a year for supplements and revisions. The super- 
visor, who is in a vantage position, will sit in as 
consultant. 

Before the school session begins in the fall, new 
teachers may be invited to a special conference 
(preferably with tea) where the principal and 
the handbook committee can introduce the book. 
It might be even better to have the meeting the 
previous spring, but this practice is not always 
feasible. 

(Continued on p. 16) 
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What 
Every Teacher 
Should Know 


A. MARY HUTTON 


Do you remember your first years of teaching? 
Wouldn’t you like to be able to do them over 
again now that you have some experience and 
now that you know the policies of your school 
system? Remember how many times you went 
across the hall to find out how to make arrange- 
ments for a field trip or to ask details about any 
of the other innumerable things that a new 
teacher doesn’t know how to go about doing? 
Do you remember that when you went into a 
new system some of the very same questions had 
to be asked all over again? 

Now that you're responsible for a number of 
teachers yourself, you remember the problems 
you had at first and you do everything you can 
to eliminate them for your teachers. Each fall you 
present to your teachers very clearly the “T’ hings 
a Teacher Should Know” and then you heave a 
sigh of relief and think, “Ah, now everyone 
knows what to do about getting a substitute, and 
how to take a field trip, and how to get accident 
insurance, et cetera. This year I’ve covered it all!” 
Then Miss X comes in—Where is she supposed 
to write about that accident insurance? A couple 
of weeks later, it’s Miss Y. She just couldn’t write 
down all those details about field trips—what 
does she do to take her class on a trip to a neigh- 
boring state? You start all over again. 
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What is wrong? You’ve done your best to ex- 
plain, and your teachers have done their best to 
understand and remember. 

Could your answer be a handbook that has all 
this vital information clearly stated? With a copy 
in her desk, a teacher would rather look it up 
than take the extra steps across the hall or to your 
office. 

Perhaps it is most feasible to plan a handbook 
for teachers on a system-wide basis. A committee 
composed of “old” and “new” teachers and ad- 
ministrative and supervisory personnel would cer- 
tainly know the essential information necessary 
to make your system a well-organized one. 


Things to include 


Usually there are state or local laws which di- 
rectly affect ev ery classroom. Display of the flag, 
flag salute, Bible reading, and use of a prayer are 
probably well defined in most states thru either 
mandatory or permissive laws. Acceptable disci- 
plinary measures should be clearly understood 
in order to save your teachers and you from 
embarrassment or, sometimes, even from legal 
trouble. 

Teachers are always interested in the salary 
scale, tenure, certification, contracts, the sick and 
excused absence leave, the retirement system, and 
the number of school days in the year. A school 

calendar which mentions the number of school 
days for each month is helpful when monthly at- 
tendance reports have to be done. 

A line-up of the supervisory and administrative 
personnel for the state and for the local school 
system will enable your teacher to know from 
whom she may expect visits and help when she 
needs it. 

Many teachers are censured for violating pro- 
fessional ethics when actually they have not been 
properly informed. Inclusion in the handbook of 
a code of ethics, and the citing of proper chan- 
nels to be followed when problems arise will not 
insure that all teachers will be professionally ethi- 
cal, but it will eliminate the majority of “slips” 
caused by lack of information. 

Are you aware of the many angles of school 
policy that bear directly on classroom procedure? 
Do you sometimes feel that one of your teachers 
might have a more attractive classroom or at least 
a neater one? Perhaps your teacher doesn’t know 
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whether it’s her responsibility or the janitor’s to 
wash the boards and do the dusting. The state- 
ment of policy for the whole system on arrival 
and departure time for teachers will cause fewer 
feelings of resentment. Other obligations of teach- 
ers relative to housekeeping, bus duty, play- 
ground, hall, cafeteria, activities’ periods, hobbies 
and clubs should be specifically mentioned. You, 
as individual administrators, will necessarily work 
out these duty schedules for your schools, but 
there will be less “griping” when your teacher 
sees it as a requirement for teachers in the whole 
system. 


Beginning teachers often know little about pro- 
fessional organizations. The names, addresses, 
amount of dues and general advantages of join- 
ing the local, state, and national organizations 
should be included. Any obligations for attend- 
ing meetings should also be mentioned. 


Teachers should be familiar not only with the 
methods of reporting to parents which are advo- 
cated by the system but also with the philosophy 
underlying it. The philosophy and the policy 
involved in promotion of children is another v ery 
important item in a well-organized school system. 


The method for procuring supplies and ma- 
terials of instruction is something a teacher al- 
ways needs to know. This should include the 
large annual orders and the small items needed 
during the year such as thumb tacks and postage 
for free films. 


The policy on fire and air raid drills—how they 
are conducted and how often—should be known 
by the teacher before the gong sounds. 


Of course teachers will want to know the an- 
swers to many other questions like these . . . Is 
there insurance to cover a child who is injured 
on the playground or in the classroom? What do 
I do about it? ... Am I responsible for my chil- 
dren and their ohio! ior on the way home from 
school? .. . Will there be salesmen coming to my 
room and may I take a few minutes off to talk 
with them? ... What do I do if one of my chil- 
dren just stays out of school for a couple of days? 

. If I get sick, do I call my principal or do I 
have to find my own substitute? 


Teachers, of course, are interested in summer 
school—how often they must attend, whether 
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they may substitute travel, whether the courses 
must be approved and by whom, whether there 
is any reimbursement. 


Some of the items mentioned above for inclu- 
sion in a handbook for teachers are little things, 
yes, but they are not trivial. They are bewilder- 
ing to a new teacher and the cause of much lost 
time for many experienced teachers. A handbook 
containing the over-all policy of your system and 
some of these essential details will make a more 
secure teacher. 


How can you prepare a handbook that is usa- 
ble and that will be used? A mimeographed book, 
well-indexed, of the loose-leaf type, fastened in 
a folder with brads seems to be the most practi- 

cal. Most of the information contained will not 
pes from year to year, and the loose-leaf type 
will easily allow the substitution of new sheets 
for out-dated ones. At the end of each school 
year, the handbook may be collected, the new 
pages may be substituted and the book may be 
returned at the beginning of the next schoo] year. 


It is well to acquaint new teachers with the 
handbook at one of the very first meetings of the 
year. A more efficient and more secure group of 
teachers will be a happier group of teachers, and 
your happy, stable group of teachers will be well 
worth the time and effort expended in editing 
and introducing a handbook. Won’t it? 


*Kewwenee ne 


A Helping Handbook for Teachers 


(Continued from p. 1 


Symbol of the supervisor’s friendly hand 


The handbook is a lifeline for the new teacher 
who finds the strange waters troublous. 

It is her staff as well as her guide. More than 
any other device, it gives the beginning teacher 
something solid on which to lean. She can touch 
it, study it, depend on it and derive security, en- 
couragement and strength from it. 

It is the symbol of the supervisor’s friendly 
hand. 
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OFFICE MANUALS 


MARTHA 


“How did we do this last year? When is the 
report on special services due in the supervisor's 
office? When and how must we get the necessary 
material for the annual report?” These are ques- 
tions which many principals may be asking secre- 
taries every day—secretaries w ho may hav e been 
on the job a year and perhaps have the answ ers, 
or secretaries who have not been on the job long 
and who may be as full of questions as the prin- 
cipals are. 

The many details and routines in an educa- 
tional office can be made less time consuming, for 
both principal and secretary, if “something is 
written down” about them—something to refer 
to, to hang a decision on, to start a positive plan 
of action from. That “something written down” 
could be a handbook for secretaries. Perhaps the 
term “office manual” is better, since principals 
and faculty members refer to such guides almost 
as frequently as do secretaries. 

“Nancy National”—the country’s educational 
secretary par excellence—comments as follows 
in File it Right, on the need for handbooks or 
office manuals. 


Educational systems, practically without excep- 
tion, are confronted constantly with performing 
their tasks with insufficient personnel on the admin- 
istrative, instructional, and secretarial levels. Not 
only do many educational systems function with 
too few secretarial workers, but they are faced with 
the additional problem of a constantly changing 
secretarial staff. Under those conditions any contin- 
unity of service is difficult to achieve, but an estab- 
lished, standardized plan for maintaining records will 
help. 

Orienting new employees in the office, and con- 
tinuing the training and informational program for 
the staff, is a must if educational offices are to func- 
tion at maximum efficiency. In no other way can 
that thorough understanding and knowledge of an 
institution or educational system be developed, and 
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without that no staff member can give the intelligent 
and loyal service which education should have. The 
development of manuals can be an inservice train- 
ing function, and once produced can then be used 
as textbooks for future inservice training. A man- 
ual outlining operations and procedures for main- 
taining records and files is only one type which 
every educational office might develop and use.} 


Compiling an office handbook is one of the 
best ways to analyze procedures, to eliminate 
unnecessary routines, to record the jobs to be 
done, and to give suggestions on how to do them. 
The completed handbook serves as: 


1.an essential aid in orienting and training new em- 

ployees, both secretaries and principals 

. a guide for standardizing and simplifying the meth- 

ods of performing various office tasks 

3.a means of making all members of the staff aware 
of the jobs to be done 

4.a reference for reducing the possibilities of mis- 
understandings by clearly listing all rules, regula- 
tions, and policies. 


N 


The office manual might be one of the follow- 
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ing types or preferably a combination of all: 


1. General Information Handbook 
a. organizational chart 
b. administrative responsibilities 
c. secretarial responsibilities 
d. policies 
e. general instructions and procedures 
. Employee Handbook 
a. conditions of employment 
b. general information and rules concerning em- 
ployee 
3. Department Standard Practice Book 
a. standard method of performing work in each 
department 
b. specific instructions on work routines 


N 





National Association of Educational 
D.C.: National Education As- 


1File It Right. 
Secretaries. Washington, 
sociation, 1953. p. 18 
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4. Job Instruction Book 
a. detailed instructions for each job 
b. calendar of when specific jobs should be done 


Compiling or writing an office manual is 
a very effective in-service training program, 
whether done in an individual school or made a 
citywide project. Certainly those persons most 
qualified to “write down” the instructions and 
directions for doing a job are the ones who have 
been doing them—the secretaries. But they will 
need help from persons in administrative or super- 
visory positions because of frequent questions of 
policies i involved. The first step, then, is to select 
a working committee of experienced people who 
know routines, persons in a supervisory capacity, 
and all of them in sympathy with the need for 
the project. 

This committee (which might be only the ele- 
mentary school principal and the one secretary 
or part-time secretary) would then decide what 
kind of book would best suit the needs and deter- 
mine the topics to be included. This committee 
might make up a list indicating the basic jobs 
performed by the elementary school secretary, 
such as the followi ing ones covered in Manual 
for the Elementary School Secretary, compiled 
by the San Diego City Schools in 1949: 


First Aid Reports 
General Office Procedure Counting of Absence 
Enrollment Procedure Requisitions 


Filing System Accounting Section 


After the committee has made up a list of sub- 
jects, probably a longer and more detailed one 
than the example cited above, it should then re- 
quest other secretaries and administrators to read 
it over and make suggestions. The subjects should 
be arranged in a logical order with related sub- 
jects together. 

Next comes the actual writing. Committee 
members should collect copies of any booklets, 
bulletins, individual memos, letters, or any pre- 
viously written instructions on any of the sub- 
jects to be included in the handbook. The outline 
form of setting up handbooks seems to be the 
most flexible, with complete sentences or para- 
graphs of instructions inserted wherever needed. 
The topics for writing should be assigned to the 
persons most familiar with each particular routine. 

The “rough draft” of the material may be writ- 
ten on 3x5 or 4x6 cards, or on individual sheets 
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of paper—a separate card or sheet for each 
job or work routine. These rough drafts can 
then be sorted and combined into related areas 
and any overlapping or duplication eliminated, 
All persons concerned with those particular jobs 
should read and approve or make necessary cor- 
rections. 

It is this writing down of the how, why, and 
when of doing jobs which turns the bright light 
of objective appraisal on office routines. If the 
job isn’t essential in the total efficient functioning 
of the office, maybe it should be eliminated! If it 
could be more effectively done as a minor part 
of some other job, then perhaps some duplica- 
tion of effort could be saved. Principals and sec- 
retaries may not be job analysis experts but they 
find that many improvements of work routines 
and the elimination of unnecessary tasks come 
from the writing down of instructions for an 
office manual. 

The manual should contain a table of contents 
and an index. (This index can be prepared easily 
by arranging alphabetically the original cards or 
sheets on which each job was described.) An ap- 
pendix containing forms used in the office, form 
letters, and any basic bulletins or pamphlets is a 
valuable section of the handbook. 

A calendar or yearly schedule of work in an 
educational office is an essential part of any office 
handbook. This can be listed briefly, by months, 
with a reference to the section and page of the 
handbook which outlines the details of the job. 
The type of work done in an educational office 
varies tremendously with the months, and until 
a secretary has “lived thru” a year in any given 
school she cannot be familiar with the total de- 
mands of the job. The calendar will help her to 
anticipate the need to prepare for certain peak 
jobs, such as enrolment or registration, grade 
report periods, budget and requisition deadlines, 
and inventory periods. 

The final copy of the handbook or manual 
should be in loose-leaf form to allow for fre- 
quent revision. Unless a handbook is kept up to 
date and accurate, it loses much of its value. As 
personnel and policies change, routines and pro- 
cedures change. Improved procedures and more 
efficient methods should be encouraged at all 
times, even tho it might mean changing the office 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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Arlington County. Virginia 


The most important trend in public education 
during the past 25 years has been the increasing 
effort on the part of educators to involve parents 
and other citizens in the planning of the instruc- 
tional program. Because there has been a greater 
emphasis upon a close relationship between the 
school and the home, there has been an increasing 
recognition that parents have a major share in the 
education of their children, no matter how fine 
the program of the school may be. To achieve co- 
operation between the school and the home in 
the education of the child, each must have infor- 
mation about the purposes and plans of the other. 
Schools have increasingly sought information 
about children which only the home may pro- 
vide; more recently, parents have requested and 
have obtained greater information about the pro- 
gram of the school so that they may participate 
more effectively in achieving the goals they both 
desire. 

During the past few years many school systems 
have given attention to the dev elopment of par- 
ent handbooks regarding the school instr uctional 
program. These handbooks have sought to inform 
parents regarding the school program. In the 
Arlington public schools seven parent handbooks 
have ‘been developed and more are under way. 

Four of the parent handbooks prepared during 
the last few years in Arlington have attempted to 
describe the school program at all of its various 
levels. “We Go to School in the Primary Depart- 
ment” describes grades one thru three, and sug- 
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gests ways in which parents may prepare their 
children to start to school for the first time. A 
typical primary program is described and prog- 
ress during the first year of school is discussed. 
“We Go to School in the Intermediate Depart- 
ment” covers such topics as the growth and de- 
velopment of children at ages 9, 10, and 11, what 
parents can do to assist children of this age, and 
the instructional programs of grades 4, 5, and 6. 
The booklet describes a unit of work, the group- 
ing of children, a typical day at school, and a 
field trip. Information is given regarding the 
work done in these grades in language arts, social 
studies, arithmetic, science, music, art, physical 
education, and family life education. The contri- 
butions of supervisors, helping teachers, psycho- 
logical services, and visiting teachers are described. 
The testing program as well as the library in the 
elementary school is discussed. Such administra- 
tive policies as reporting to parents, promotion 
policies, homework, transfers, and outside tutor- 
ing are described. 

Similar handbooks have been developed for the 
junior and senior high school programs and have 
the titles “On to Junior High” and “The Arling- 
ton County Senior High Schools.” “On to Junior 
High” outlines the junior high school instruc- 
tional program for grades 7, 8, and 9g, describes 
the electives available in each grade, discusses 
textbooks and other materials which are used, 
and invites parents to participate in school activi- 
ties. “The Arlington County Senior High Schools” 
is addressed to both parents and senior high 
school students. It assists parents and students in 
understanding the purposes of the senior high 
schools and the various programs offered. Much 
attention is given to the selection of a course of 
study and many sample programs are given. Re- 
quirements for ‘graduation, courses offered in the 
senior high schools, promotion policies, and 
extracurricular activities are among the other 
topics covered. 

Three of the seven parent handbooks of the 
Arlington County Public Schools have sought to 
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inform parents about specific instructional areas 
or methods. The first of these three is the “Par- 
ents’ Guide to Successful Conferences.” It was 
developed to assist parents in preparing them- 
selves for parent-teacher conferences as a means 
of reporting. Such conferences are held in all 
Arlington elementary schools twice each year. 
Arlington parents and teachers feel that a parent- 
teacher conference should be a two-way matter 
with the parent and the teacher each contribut- 
ing information which is helpful to the other. 
When conferences as a means of reporting were 
initiated in Arlington several years ago, the teach- 
ing staff studied the technics of conferencing 
and the kinds of information which should be 
given to parents in a conference. As conferences 
were held, there was an increasing feeling that 
conferencing must be a two-way communication 
and that parents also needed preparation for the 
conferences. Plans for a parents’ guide to confer- 
ances were initiated in a parent committee. The 
booklet which was prepared includes information 
regarding methods of reporting, the purposes of 
conferences, what parents and teachers each need 
to bring to a conference, what is talked about in 
a conference, and the attitudes toward confer- 
ences which have been expressed by 6,000 parents 
in Arlington. 


“Uncovering Hidden Numbers” is a parent 
handbook which was developed at the time that 
an arithmetic instructional guide was being pre- 
pared for Arlington teachers. This parent hand- 
book suggests ways in which parents can capital- 
ize on the many number experiences which chil- 
dren have outside the school in the home and 
community. Parents were members of the com- 
mittee which initiated plans for the teachers’ 
arithmetic instructional guide. As they shared in 
this planning, the idea for a parents’ guide in this 
field developed. Several hundred situations in the 
home involving number experiences are discussed. 
The last page of the booklet infotms parents as 
to when various skills in arithmetic are taught 
in the elementary schools of Arlington. 


“What About Reading?” is, at present, a leaf- 
let which describes for parents the reading in- 
structional program in the Arlington County Pub- 
lic Schools. Two other brief bulletins on reading 
readiness have been prepared for parents. The 
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reading readiness bulletins suggest that parents 
may help by guarding the child’s health, guiding 
the child to live happily with others, doing things 
with the child to develop an understanding for 
reading, guiding the child to work happily, and 
helping the child to become independent. W ays 
in which the parent can help the child to dev elop 
visual discrimination, visual memory, auditory 
discrimination, auditory memory, background of 
experience, motor co-ordination, and a sense of 
responsibility are discussed as a part of the read- 
ing readiness program. These materials will, i 

the future, be combined and expanded to include 
suggestions to parents regarding the manner in 
which they can assist their children in learning 
to read in ways that will implement and supple- 
ment the work of the school. 


All of these handbooks have been developed 
by committees which have included parents and 
teachers; at times the parents have outnumbered 
the teachers in the committees. The suggestions 
for the handbooks have grown out of the work 
and planning of the Community Council on In- 
struction, an organization of 150 citizens of 
Arlington who represent the 47 Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Legion, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and other civic organizations which 
have shown interest in the program of the schools. 

The Community Council on Instruction is now 
in its fourth year and has served during that pe- 
riod to define the problems concerning the in- 
structional program on which the community and 
the teaching staff could work together. Including 
parents in the committees which plan and dev elop 
the publications provides assurance that the ques- 
tions actually in the mind of parents will be cov- 
ered in the publications. 


The Community Council on Instruction plays 
an important part in informing parents about the 
parent handbooks. The initial distribution of each 
handbook is made thru the Community Council. 
Since each school is represented in this council 
by its PTA curriculum chairman, immediate ac- 
cess to parent interest is gained thru the PTA 
in each school. The curriculum chairman often 
introduces a new handbook by devoting a PTA 
meeting to its discussion. A supply of each hand- 
book is available in each school, and persons new 
to the community are provided copies of the ap- 
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propriate booklet when their children are enrolled 
in the schools. Parents of third-grade children re- 
ceive the handbook for intermediate grades in the 
spring of the year prior to the fall in which 
their children will be enrolled in the fourth 
grade. Similar distribution of the junior high 
school handbook is made in the sixth grade and 
the senior high school handbook is distributed in 
the ninth grade. 

The seven parent handbooks described thus 
far explain the system-wide instructional pro- 
gram and school policies in Arlington’s forty- 
seven elementary, junior, and senior high schools. 
They are helpful to the school principal in 
bringing about understanding of general policies 
and practices. There are also numerous explana- 
tions of practice which are needed but are re- 
lated to one school only. Many Arlington princi- 
pals have worked with parents and staff mem- 
bers in their schools to develop local parent hand- 
books which supplement the seven system-wide 
handbooks which have been described. These 
local school handbooks cover such topics as con- 
ferences with the principal, parent visitation at 
school, information regarding PTA organization, 
information regarding the school staff, PTA com- 
mittee plans, policies regarding class grouping, 
and information regarding student government. 
All of these topics have local applications which 
cannot be described adequately for a particular 
school in a system-wide parent handbook. 

School, home and community experiences are 
all part of the education of the child. The school 
must take account of previous and present condi- 
tions and relationships of the child in the com- 
munity. Parents need to take account of the ex- 
periences which the school contributes. Parent 
handbooks have an important part to play in 
bringing the home and school together. In Arling- 
ton County, the handbooks have informed par- 
ents about the school program in ways which 
help them to raise questions and to participate 
in greater measure in the work of the school. 
Their share in planning the handbooks has helped 
parents to feel that they actually participate in 
the school program. 


C. GLen Hass 

Associate Superintendent in Charge 
of Instruction, Arlington County 
Public Schools, Arlington 
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Dade County. Florida 


“What time is school out?” “What do the chil- 
dren do about lunch?” “Do you have a police- 
man to help children cross the highw ay?” 


How many times are these and similar ques- 
tions asked by newcomers to the community? 
Later on, comments such as these are heard: “I 
didn’t know the school sponsors a scout troop.” 
“It’s nice to learn about the cooperation of the 
health service with the schools.” “These S and 
U grades are strange; we are accustomed to get- 
ting a letter from the teacher in place of a report 
card.” 


With the large number of Americans now on 
the move from one community to another, the 
schools must find a method of “communicating” 
their policies, practices, and customs to the new- 
comers. Both parents and children feel more 
secure in their relationships with the new school 
if they have authentic answers to their questions. 


A school handbook for parents, and for older 
pupils, is one method successfully used in some 
communities as a “get acquainted” device. Prin- 
cipals, teachers, and secretaries are finding such 
a device a timesaver when children register. They 
are also finding that it both forestalls later ques- 
tions and gives parents a feeling of being in- 
formed on many points about which they would 
not ask direct questions. 


Some schools feel the need for a handbook but 
are holding back because of cost and the diffi- 
culties of production. Neither of these factors 
creates too serious a problem. Most schools have 
some duplicating device such as a mimeograph 
or hektograph which enables them to reproduce 
the material inexpensively. The problem of organ- 
izing the material, while not so easily solved, 
need not prove too difficult. 


If a school is a unit of a larger system, con- 
sideration should be given to the advisability of 
combining all the schools in the unit to make a 
single handbook. Writing such a book would of 
necessity require a higher degree of organization. 


Altho Dade County has well over 100 schools, 
each has such a degree of autonomy that to be 
really useful a handbook must be made by each 
school to meet its individual needs. The following 
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suggestions for organization are from the experi- 
ences of elementary principals in Dade County, 
Florida, whose schools have handbooks. 


The organization for a handbook may be quite 
simple, with one individual doing the work. 
However, as with most undertakings, a pooling 
of many viewpoints will result in a better prod- 
uct. For this reason, it is advisable to have an 
editorial committee. While many people may 
make contributions to the handbook, the editorial 
committee should be small. Perhaps three mem- 
bers would suffice. These members should be 
selected for their ability to organize, and for their 
ability to express themselves in simple, exact, but 
non-technical language. Since the handbook is for 
parents it might be advisable to have a parent on 
the committee. Educators are often accused of 
using much professional terminology. A lay mem- 
ber appointed to the committee tends to insure 
writing that will be meaningful to parents as 
well as to teachers. 


The project should be discussed at a faculty 
meeting so that the committee may have the 
benefit of the ideas and thinking of the entire 
group. Following this preliminary meeting, the 
committee should determine the style of writing 
to be followed, the general plan of organization, 
sources of material, method of production and 
of distribution, etc. The committee then should 
report back to the total group for suggestions. 


Various individuals should be asked to make 
contributions but it is the responsibility of the 
committee to rewrite, if necessary, any material 
not conforming to a general pattern or standard. 


One of the major tasks facing the committee 
is determining the material to be included. At 
the preliminary stages it would be well to con- 
sider a wide variety of items. Possible sources 
are: (1) questions actually asked by newcomers, 
(2) interviews with new enrolees and their par- 
ents, (3) suggestions from related workers to 
the school, (4) school practices and_ policies 
which need to be interpreted, and (5) district 
policies and state laws. 

The principal, teachers, secretary, PTA presi- 
dent, etc., may provide a list of questions which 
parents and children ask about the school. This 
compilation will indicate the points which puzzle 
newcomers. 
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Parents of children transferring into the com- 
munity are a second source of help. They can 
write out lists of items which should be included 
but about which they would probably not ask at 
registration. 


A third group of suggested materials should 
come from those connected indirectly with the 
school. Many times there are special programs 
which should be interpreted to the parents. 
The traffic safety officer, the public health nurse, 
the visiting teacher, and presidents of parent 
organizations may wish to include a section giv- 
ing information about their work. 


A fourth source is to be found in school prac- 
tices and policies about which parents should be 
informed even tho they might not ask direct 
questions. This section may include information 
on how and when to obtain conferences with 
teachers, the significance of reports to parents, 
what is expected from parents when a child re- 
turns after an absence, etc. 

District policies and state laws concerning 
schools are a fifth source. Only those of interest 
to a large group of parents should be considered 
for inclusion. 


Obviously, it is impossible to include all 
the material which may be submitted. The com- 
mittee must adhere to the criteria of general in- 
terest and service to keep the final product rea- 
sonably brief. 


The following is a list of topics compiled 
from handbooks distributed by various schools 
in Dade County. No one school included all 
items but each selected those of most significance 
to their individual situation: 


Address change Parties 
Age requirement Physical Education 
Athletics Philosophy of school 


Band Rainy days 


Cafeteria Remedial work 
Calendar Respect for property 
Excuses and passes Reports to parents 
Fees Safety practices 


School hours 
Student activities 
Supply store 


Field trips 
Health Room 
Homework policy 


Library Textbooks 
Lunch periods Transportation 
Monthly Bulletin Visitors 

Parent Organizations Withdrawals and 
Parent-staff conferences transfers 
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There are several decisions which must be 
made before the manuscript is put in final form. 
These include: (1) the length of time before the 
handbook is revised, (2) the method of repro- 
ducing, (3) the format, and (4) the sequence of 
the material. 

If it is anticipated that the entire book will 
be rewritten and reprinted each year, more free- 
dom may be exercised in organization. If, on the 
other hand, only certain parts are to be revised, 
such as the faculty list and schedule of holidays, 
these parts should be placed in a single section, 
preferably at the end. 

The method of printing in many cases is re- 
solved by the practical budget necessity of using 
what is available thru school sources. In most 
instances, mimeographing is used. Some schools 
have access to multigraphing which permits bet- 
ter illustrations and a neater finished product. 
In many communities multigraphing may be done 
commercially at a reasonable cost if the school 
will prepare the materials. Duplicating mats which 
are similar to mimeograph stencils are used. 

A proper consideration of the format is im- 
portant. A small convenient size is made by using 
half of the 84x14 legal sheet. This size fits more 
easily into a drawer and is therefore more apt 
to be kept by the parent for reference. Items 
should be definitely separated and have distinct 
headings. 

The sequence of material will be determined 
on the basis of utility. Most handbooks either 
list headings alphabetically or else try to group 
in a logical arrangement. If a table of contents 
is given, either will probably be satisfactory. As 
previously stated thought should be given to 
ease of revision in determining the order of 
certain items. 

When the material is in manuscript form it 
should be carefully edited at the school level 
to make sure that it is in accord with actual 
school policy and practices. If the school is 
a unit in a larger district, some one in the higher 
echelon of school administration should review 
the manuscript to insure that it is consistent with 
the over-all policy of the larger unit. 

The handbook can be given out at the time 
of registration with the suggestion that it be 
kept for future reference. In some schools the 
PTA’s sponsor grade teas or get-acquainted ses- 
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sions. These occasions present a good opportunity 
to explain the use of the book. 

Schools which have published a handbook 
report that the closer relations and better under- 
standings resulting between home and school have 
more than justified the effort. Newcomers are 
more easily integrated into the community, and, 
just as important, the established parents become 
better acquainted with the school. 

Henry C. Fox, Principal 
Little River School 
Miami 


Office Manuals 


(Continued from p. 18) 


handbook! If proper names are omitted and only 
the position referred to, fewer changes will be 
involved. For example, if a special report is to 
be sent each week to the art supervisor, indi- 
cate that the report is to go to the “art super- 
visor” and not to “Miss Jones.” 

The original committee, or chairman of the 
committee, should be in charge of keeping the 
handbook up to date. As improved technics are 
decided upon, or changes in policy make changes 
in routines necessary, those portions of the hand- 
book should be corrected. The substitution of 
new pages will be easy if each job or work rou- 
tine is described on a page or pages of its own. 

Revisions should follow the standard form of 
the handbook and should be dated. 

The office manual should be given to all mem- 
bers of the administrative and supervisory staff 
and to each secretarial and clerical worker. New 
secretaries will find it most valuable in getting 
acquainted with their job, substitute secretaries 
will feel less strange and insecure, and the “old- 
timers” on the job will be grateful that they do 
not have to carry in their heads all the instruc- 
tions and reminders necessary to do a good job, 
day in and day out, for the educational office 
they serve. 

The compiling of an office manual in every 
case seems to increase the efficiency of the office, 
to improve the morale of the staff, and to release 
more of the principal’s time and energy for the 
creative leadership which all schools need so 
desperately. 
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Contributed by the Washington, D. C. Public Schools 








n bards Speak for Themselves 


--. and for the Principal. the Teacher. the Child 


These displays, seen in Washington, D. C. 
public schools, are featured because 


They are SIMPLE to arrange 
They are FUNCTIONAL for the reader 
They are APPEALING to the eye 








1. Shepherd School—Miss Robins signs to re- 
serve time for use of the projector. © This 
bulletin board arrangement has been found 
practical and simple to keep current. Colored 
construction paper as a background remains 
in place, and pins are used for securing papers 
to the board. Open schedules for use of special 
rooms, equipment, and consultants are avail- 
able. Teachers select their own time periods by 
signing accordingly. Current notices include: 
General Bulletins, Teachers’ Special Responsi- 
bilities, Reminders for the Week, Lists of Films 
sent to the building for the week. 


2. Truesdell School—Mr. Kornhauser_ ex- 
plores “New Ideas” in the audio-visual field. 
€ This bulletin board, located in the principal’s 
office, is designed to stimulate the use of new 
media. Source materials, instructions, and re- 
lated information are arranged dramatically 
and conveniently for all to use. 


3. Truesdell School—A Way to Keep the 
Days Straight. Mrs. Kurtz arranges the 
events of the week. 


4. Miss Jose adds an item to the monthly 
calendar. © All members of the staff submit 
memoranda to the teacher who acts as chair- 
man of the Calendar of Events. Hours and 
dates of each listing are typed on individual 
cards (4” x 6”), using the primer typewriter. 
These entries include meetings, special pro- 
grams, assemblies, telecasts, broadcasts, con- 
certs, club events, etc. Cards are pinned ap- 
propriately on the monthly board, as soon as 
they are typed. When sev eral cards are made 
for one day, they are simply fastened together 


with paper clips. For the current week, cards 
are transferred to the weekly calendar board. 


®- Raymond School—Wider Horizons for 
Teachers. § This bulletin board, labeled 
“Wider Horizons,” is used to stimulate per- 
sonal growth or enrichment. Included on this 
might be found book reports, nes of con- 
certs, announcements of travel opportunities, 
brochures of college courses,-or bulletins of a 
helpful supervisory nature. 


For Children 


G. Truesdell School—The Helpiteers, a serv- 
ice group under the leadership of Miss Noll, 
arrange and consult their bulletin board. 
“ Items included are lists of officers and mem- 
bers, committee assignments, and schedules of 
work for 


a. “Friday” Classroom Helpers 

b. Child Care—Supervision of preschool 
youngsters in the play room while mothers 
attend school meetings 

c. First Aid Service 

d. Care of Faculty Lunch Room 





7. Bernard School—Mrs. Knupp and her pu- 
pils study standards of work. Sensing the 
need for concerted action to raise the level of 
written English in the Barnard School, a sur- 
vey of children’s work was made by a small 
faculty group. For study and discussion, sample 
papers were presented ‘and standards were set 
up by grade level in tool subjects, social studies, 
and language arts. Samples were exhibited on 
the bulletin board for continuous study and 
comparison by pupils and teachers. This has 
resulted in decided improvement in written 
English on all grade levels. 


~ 








Photographs by Max Rosenfeld, Instructor, Wilson Teachers College 








Use of the = 








Probably one principal out of one hundred has 
a choice of an inter-communication system, bulle- 
tins, personal contacts or bulletin boards. Obvi- 
ously, there are certain types of messages which 
lend themselves to each medium if top efficiency 
is achieved. However, even the least fortunate 
has a choice among bulletins, personal contacts 
and bulletin boards. 

Time-saving bulletin boards are being used in- 
creasingly in homes, factories, offices, churches 
and schools. Experience proves that they do a 
good job of communication for some purposes. 
This article will discuss a few of them. 

Bulletin boards in one Palos Verdes school 
were found in the following locations: 


1. Teachers’ bulletin board above teachers’ mail 
boxes where each teacher gets her morning mail, 
supplies, bulletins etc. (size 14” x 18”) 

2. Faculty Club bulletin board on a pedestal base 
located in public space near the main office door 
where all teachers pass at least two times each day 
(size 2’ x 2’) 

3- Public bulletin board by main building entrance 
door on wall space, where art work is displayed 
(size 4’ x 4’) 

4. Large bulletin boards in every classroom 

5. Large bulletin board area covering an entire back 
wall in the cafeteria where children can display 
notices and posters in connection with student 
council activities, special days and weeks, athletic 
contests, etc. 

6. Bulletin board in custodian’s work room (size 
4° x 5’). 


The survey disclosed that everybody in the 
school makes use of one or more bulletin boards 
for communications, instruction, display or devil- 
ment. 

Excluding inter-comnmunication systems (which 
few principals have in their buildings) and per- 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


sonal contacts (which will be made only when 
messages are personal or the principal needs to 
get into the classroom anyway), two devices 
remain: bulletins and bulletin boards. After 
twenty years of experience in writing bulletins 
to teachers, custodians, and pupils, I am learning 
to save time by using the bulletin boards. Some 
of the advantages are: 

1. Messages can be written without attention to 

journalistic style—they are quicker to write and 

quicker to read. 

. Notices do not have to be duplicated. 

3. If the bulletin board is well placed, the message 
can seldom be missed. 

4. The reader may get several exposures to the 
notice—one each time he looks at the board. 

5. It’s a clean operation—the reader reads it and he 
is thru, the writer uses it and puts the message in 
the file or wastebasket. 

If you are a hard-working principal staying 
after regular working hours or coming early in 
the morning to prepare bulletins, make a survey 
and see how much of your material is getting 
over. I once supplied each teacher with a loose- 
leaf binder and asked that all bulletins be filed in 
it. The system did not work well because teachers 


Nw 


1. filed them intending to read them later 

2. left them on their desks intending to read them 
later 

3. lost them 

4. misunderstood the contents but failed to request 
clarification 

5. misfiled them. 

The system, if you could call it that, was too 
rigid and discouraged i interaction between teacher 
and principal. I once thought my job was fin- 
ished when the masterpiece was written, dupli- 
cated, and placed in the proper mailbox. Often, 
nothing happened. Finally, someone remembered 
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that teachers are not filing clerks and that some 
of them would never follow orderly filing pro- 
cedures—some of the best teachers in the school, 
that is. 

The small bulletin board by the teachers’ mail 
boxes proved to be the best answer. Today this 
is what appears on it: notice of change in loca- 
tion for the showing of educational films during 
the current week, a special duties’ schedule for 
the current week, and announcements of two 
workshops. When teachers come in for their mail 
each day they cannot avoid seeing these important 
notices. 

The Faculty Club bulletin board always at- 
tracts the eye. Mail addressed to the faculty, and 
notices of faculty meetings and parties are posted 
here. Occasionally you find a cartoon that struck 
somebody funny. The school secretary does 
clerical work for the staff, but most notices are 
written on a primary typewriter and placed on 
this bulletin board. The building representative 
for the faculty club has charge of keeping this 
board up to date. If he is artistic, so much the 
better. But the important thing for this board is 
that it be kept current; then teachers will check 
it regularly—they won’t want to miss anything. 

The public bulletin board by the main entrance 
is used to give recognition to young artists in the 
various grades, kindergarten thru eight. It is a 
center of interest for parents and visitors. We find 
that this display has public relations value. Our 
school was the center for over 600 out-of-school 
meetings of one kind or another last year. A large 
percentage of the community meetings are held 
in the school because there is no other place to 
hold them. Many people form impressions of our 
school based on what they observe when the 
school is not in maene. Classrooms are also used 
by 
bailetin boards ond oy ietliiin and paa 

All classrooms have large areas covered with 
cork or celotex, many with as much as 150 square 
feet. When wall space isn’t used for anything else, 
we put cork or celotex on it. At all grade levels, 
pupils are responsible for maintaining one or more 
bulletin boards. They learn about materials and 
arrangement thru experience. Different locations 
are assigned various uses. Some of the most in- 
teresting displays include: health and safety hints, 
science displays, good work in the skill sub- 
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jects, changes in life thru inventions, book week, 
and pictures of interesting features in the local 
community. In some cases, the bulletin board and 
a display of objects on a table in front of the 
bulletin board are interrelated. 

One bulletin board in the kindergarten is de- 
voted to the display of pictures painted at home. 
Since kindergartens are on double session, pupils 
are encouraged to make things at home and bring 
them to school to show. Parents are glad to fur- 
nish materials necessary for simple painting and 
construction which encourage worthwhile lei- 
sure-time activities in the home. 

The bulletin board covering the back wall 
of the cafeteria is often a colorful site, particu- 
larly at election time. Posters and announcements 
cover the entire area. Instead of having election 
notices, banners, etc., all over the campus, they 
are brought together in one location. At other 
times, cartoons, posters, and art work are shown. 

Custodians find their bulletin board helpful in 
many ways. They leave instructions for each 
other about what has been done or what needs to 
be looked after. Instructions for setting up or 
operating certain tools and equipment are posted 
until everyone is familiar with them. The busi- 
ness manager and principal put their notes on it. 
Emergency telephone numbers and names and 
addresses of all school personnel are posted here. 

Our school is bulletin-board-happy. It’s a 
friendly way of passing the word along. 

Parents, teachers, custodians and children won’t 
look at bulletin boards regularly unless they are 
interesting. Communications should be brief, and 
presented in pictorial or graphic form, if possible. 
Some person should be in charge of every board, 
altho the responsibility can be passed on fre- 
quently. There are always exceptions, but perma- 
nent material, such as vacation schedules for the 
year, should not be placed on a bulletin board. 
The space. is too valuable. Material should be 
current and important to attract regular daily 
attention. 

This story is based on observations made in 
one small elementary school, which those of us 
who work in it modestly refer to as “the best in 
the U.S.” Actually, we will admit to ourselves 
that you probably have just as many good ways 
to use your bulletin boards as we do. I wish they 
could have been included in this article. 
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There is a growing awareness on the part of 
administrators that the problems of the teacher 
going into a system for the first time are differ- 
ent from and greater than those of a returning 
teacher. This is leading more and more adminis- 
trators to attack the problem of orientation of the 
new teacher with a positive program. 

The carefully planned, painstakingly executed 
program for assisting the new teachers to adjust 
to the local situation in the Mission Public Schools 
last fall was not a new enterprise. It was an elab- 
oration and unification of what had been done in 
the past. Always the program had included both 
general and building faculty meetings, and usually 
a conference between the new teacher and his 
principal. The superintendent’s office had usually 
furnished housing information for the assistance 
of newcomers. Whatever had been done in addi- 
tion to this had not been planned for the system 
as a whole but had been done at the discretion 
of the individual principals. As a result, there 
had been great divergence in the amount of 
emphasis put on the problem by different ones. 
Some had honestly thought that an adult should 
be able to handle his own adjustment problems, 
certainly those of a personal nature. Often a 
principal would return from summer school too 
late to do much more than throw open the doors 
of his building. A teacher in one building, conse- 
quently, might receive no help except that ob- 
tained in meetings. A teacher in another building 
might be given assurance of a welcome from the 
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for the New Teacher 


day of his appointment until the day he started 
the school year, with every aid to satisfying 
personal and professional adjustments. One rea- 
son for setting up a program in the system as a 
whole was to eliminate these wide differences. 

In the summer, the superintendent asked a 
principal who had been particularly interested 
in the adjustment of new teachers to head 
Teacher Reception Committee. The committee 
was asked to do whatever seemed necessary to 
help the 26 new teachers coming into the system 
that fall to become adjusted to the new situation. 
After discussing the needs of the new teacher, the 
committee decided that the biggest single thing 
they could do would be to create a favorable 
emotional attitude on the part of the teacher 
on the eve of his first day in the new system. 
The greatest lack of help in the past seemed to 
have ‘been in the period between the time the 
teacher was hired and the time he actually started 
to work. The committee decided to concentrate 
on this period. Their thinking was that if a 
teacher is to do the best work of which he is 
capable, he must feel that he is among friends, 
that he is respected as a person and as a teacher, 
that he has the information on local schoo] pol- 
icies and procedures necessary to start doing good 
work, and that good work on his part will be 
recognized and appreciated. 

The committee consisted of the chairman, one 
other principal, and five faculty members, one 
from each of the five buildings in the system. 
The faculty representatives alerted all the old 
faculty members in town so that they would 
be ready to help. They also established contact 
with the churches and other organizations and 
had the name of the person in each organization 
to whom new arrivals should be reported. 

With this organization, the work of the com- 
mittee followed these steps: 


1. Immediately after a teacher was hired, the 
chairman of the committee sent a letter of 
information and welcome. The representative 
of the building where the new teacher was to 
work also saw that some teacher in that build- 
ing wrote a brief note of welcome. 
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2. An information card was started on the new 
teacher. Such items as approximate age, col- 
lege and last place taught, came from informa- 
tion the superintendent had; the committee 
added more from contacts with the teacher. 

3-A good housing file was prepared. 

4. When the teacher arrived, the following things 
were done: 


a.Someone from the committee met him. 

b. A member of the committee took the teacher 
around to look for housing. 

c. After the teacher was settled, a faculty mem- 
ber from his building took over as a helper 
and sponsor. This teacher did whatever 
seemed indicated to help the new teacher 
get adjusted. A salient feature of this part 
of the program was that it was no program 
at all, except that the old teacher was acting 
as a special friend of the new one. He took 
the new teacher to the building where he 
was to work and showed him around. He 
showed him the community, including any 
places of particular interest, especially the 
area served by his school. He took him to 
the faculty meetings—building and general. 
While going about, he saw that the teacher 
met people in the community—the mer- 
chants, the bankers, the PTA workers, the 
parents, the church people. As he learned 
about the new teacher’s interests, he got 
clues for specific contacts he could help 
establish. For instance, while one sponsor 
was helping a young woman find an apart- 
ment, she found that the new teacher was 
a Presbyterian, that she usually sang in the 
choir, that she was eligible for membership 
in the American Association of University 
Women, and that she was interested in Lit- 
tle Theatre work. Before the day was over 
the sponsor had contacted representatives 
of these organizations, and their prompt and 
friendly calls did much to make the teacher 
feel welcome in the community as well as 
in the school. 

5. The activities of the administration included 
both system and building faculty meetings and 
conferences. In the general faculty meeting, 
the superintendent sought to give the educa- 
tional philosophy of the system. At this meet- 
ing, too, all the teachers were introduced. 
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The principals were in charge of the build- 
ing meetings. The principals continued the 
work of the general meeting in that they made 
a definite effort to interpret the educational 
aims of the system. They saw that all the 
teachers in their own buildings became really 
acquainted. They gave information absolutely 
necessary for facing the first day. Such items 
as specific information on hours, enrolment 
procedures, division of duties, and playground 
supervision were covered, but the principals 
were on guard against including extraneous 
material. One can absorb only so much at a 
time. The superintendent made an effort to 
talk briefly with each newcomer on arrival, 
but the principals, without exception, had a 
conference with each one. The aim was that 
the new teacher, leaving the conference, left 
with the answers to whatever questions he felt 
needed answering before he went to work. 
More important, he left thinking, “In this 
office I have a friend.” 


That, in brief, was the Mission program of 
orientation for new teachers. It was so informal 
as to seem no program at all. But at all times the 
recognized goal was that each incoming teacher 
should start the new year with the heartening 
sense of belonging. 


We feel that the 26 new teachers who came 
into the system last fall approached the first day 
of school in a more favorable frame of mind 
than had been evident in new groups in the past. 
We feel, too, that this improvement in emotional 
tone is to be credited almost entirely to the 
individual expressions of concern for the teacher 
as a person. The feeling of belonging that resulted 
from the program of activities brought out the 
best teaching of which these teachers were capa- 
ble. The work of the program is paying off in 
quicker integration of these teachers into the 
system and in better-satisfied teachers who are 
more likely to want to return. It has been no- 
ticed, too, that one of the very fine by-products 
of the program was the evident pleasure of the 
old teachers and administrators in meeting the 
new teachers and helping them become a part 
of the Mission school staff and community. They 
themselves are better members of the group for 
having had the experience. 
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Orientation for Kindergarten 


“Did you hear those kindergarten babies cry- 
ing?” “Why did some of those children run 
away from school and go home on the first day 
of kindergarten?” 

These were familiar questions around school 
before “Orientation Days.” Prior to 1951, chil- 
dren had not been prepared for the opening days 
of kindergarten, except for the little informa- 
tion the parents had been able to give them. On 
the opening day, the parent and child came to 
school and stood in line for about two hours 
waiting to enrol the child. The child became 
restless, so did the parent. Many of the children 


became tired and cried. Some of them made so ' 


much noise playing with toys in the kindergarten 
room it frightened viher children. The need for 
a better beginning was obvious. 

Much time and thought was given to planning 
and administering a new orientation program, 
and many people have helped and are helping— 
parents as well as the school staff. 


Procedure 


An information blank is sent from the super- 
intendent’s office in March and is distributed by 
children from the school. Parents are requested 
to give the name, age, and address of children in 
their family who will be five years of age on or 
before January 1 of the year ahead. 

The information blanks are turned in to the 
principal by the homeroom teacher. After all 
the blanks are in, the principal’s secretary types 
two lists. One list is sent to the pupil personnel 
office and one is retained in the principal’s office. 
The pupil personnel director and the nurses have 
access to one copy. 

The principal, the pupil personnel director, and 
the nurses meet and agree on a time for the “ori- 
entation program.” After a date has been set, 
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the PTA health chairman and a group of her 
workers contact the homes and notify mothers 
as to the date. , 

The mother brings her child to the school 
that afternoon and the child is taken to the kin- 
dergarten room for a party with the other future 
kindergarteners. Some of the mothers from the 
school “PTA. together with a few of the regular 
kindergarten children, have charge of the party. 

The mothers of the future kindergarten chil- 
dren meet in the school auditorium with the 
principal, elementary consultant, school nurses, 
and kindergarten teacher. Each of these people 
explains a certain phase of the program. The 
elementary consultant helps the mothers fill out 
the enrolment cards. The health record forms 
are explained by the nurses. (During the summer, 
the mother takes the child to the family doctor 
and to the dentist for a check-up. When the 
check-up is completed by the doctor and dentist, 
the parent sends the health record form to the 
pupil personnel director.) 

The kindergarten teacher explains her pro- 
gram to the parents, and questions are asked 
and discussed. Birth certificates brought by the 
parents are checked. At the close of the meet- 
ing, refreshments are served and parents then 
call for their children at the kindergarten room. 
The children have had a good time and have 
enjoyed their introduction to “school.” 


September enrolment 


Before 1951 all children enrolled the first day 
of school—the kindergarteners as well as the 
others. This was not successful for the young 
children. They were often a little frightened. 
And, in all the confusion, there was little time 
for teacher and parent to really talk together. 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Today’s challenge of the expanding educational 
horizon is reflected in various parts of the cur- 
riculum—one of which has been the school-camp 
integration. Activities in this area have furnished 
many opportunities for observation and evalua- 
tion by students of both elementary- and second- 
ary- -level guidance. 

One of the pioneers in this type of experimental 
program has been the Demonstration School of 
Texas State College for Women of which Dr. 
Thomas E. Pierce is director. 

Each summer, for a number of years, camping 
has been a vitalized phase of the activities of the 
fifth- and sixth-year classes. These ten- and 
eleven-year-old youngsters, with their supervi- 
sors, have shared their outings not only with 
the neophyte teachers—enrolled students of the 
college—but also with visiting teachers, admin- 
istrators, and laymen from adjoining communities 
and states. 

By this broader sharing, the guest school per- 
sonnel experienced with the pupils some of the 
actual basic steps of such trips. One event will 
serve to illustrate the laboratory situation. 

It was in 1951 when the fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-year classes were hosts to a joint educational 
workshop being conducted on the campus. Some 
sixty-five members enrolled were divided into 
sections and sat in on the camping discussions of 
these three groups of young pupils. Composite 
decisions were reached regarding the following 
committees and responsibilities: 


1. Planning committees 
Where to go 
Securing permission from college to use camp 
houses (the use of local camp sites was dis- 
cussed where schools were not a part of a 
college set-up) 
Securing keys for the pre-camping check on 
Orderliness of cabins 
Availability of utilities (water, lights, gas) 
How to go (transportation means) 
College trucks (or local-owned ) 
Patrons’ cars 
When to go (transportation time ) 
Departure from school 
Return to school from camp 
Invitations 
Visiting school personnel (for supper and bon- 
fire program first evening ) 
Chaperons 
Fathers of children; husbands of teachers (over- 
night guests in boys’ cabin) 
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Mothers (over-night guests in girls’ cabin) 
2. Food committees 
What to eat 

Food appropriate for outings 

Food appropriate for the various meals (prefer- 

ences entered into these decisions! ) 

Cost of food 

Decisions on number of meals (usually for two 
days’ outing) 

Prices secured from college commissary—or 
local stores (choice of food gauged minimum 
food fee per child and adult) 

Prices prorated for all participating in outing 

What to take 

Bed linens 

Sleeping clothes 

Personal toilet articles 

What to wear 
Blue jeans, shirt, sox, oxfords. 
3. Activities at camp 
Preparing beds 
Boys’ cabin 
Girls’ cabin 
Unloading of equipment 
Caring for food arrangements 
Serving meals 
Initial picnic supper with guests 
Other meals 
Cleaning up after each meal 
Recreation 

Building bonfire 

Planning bonfire program 

Games 
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Science study 

Field trips near camp site 

Study of material collected 
Individual health responsibilities 
Individual good citizenship responsibilities 


The actual camping experiences took place 
a few days later with the workshop members ac- 
companying the Demonstration School children, 
teachers, and patrons to the lake. The visitors 
were not over-night guests but they participated 
in enough of the activities—the evening supper, 
bonfire program and vesper services—to see some 
of the actual outgrowth of the earlier classroom 
discussions. 

Every year similar planning takes place prior 
to the alw ays popular camping trips. Normally 
the college guests are in smaller numbers than 
in the above-described instance. But there are 
always the important pupil activities that pre- 
cede and evolve into the set- -up for the trip. 

Each responsibility growing out of the class 
planning is met by preferred committee mem- 
bership, respecting the individual interests and 


talents. An unusual aspect of this forethought is, 


evidenced by the contributions of the more ex- 
perienced and mature pupils who have been 
members of the camping group the previous year. 
We note that they not only profit from the events 
of the past season but also are able to add enrich- 
ment to the forthcoming outing. In this manner, 
and in keeping with the philosophy of the Dem- 
onstration School, the summer-camping experi- 
ences are directly related to children’s own plan- 
ning and to the guidance of their respective super- 
visors and student teachers. 

Recently, the fifth- and sixth-year classes, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Paul Hamilton and Mrs. 
G. L. Harding, had their traditional outing at 
Lake Dallas where the Texas State College for 
Women has a number of cabins. Once again 
patrons shared the responsibility of the trip. 
It was indeed a singular experience to witness 
the various committees hard at work unload- 
ing equipment, preparing beds for the stay, and 
getting ready the first evening’s picnic supper. 

Integration of basic phases of the pupils’ 
school program was reflected in the numerous 
closely-aligned camp activities and the demo- 
cratic procedures of a¢cepting recognized respon- 
sibilities. Further practical ends were achieved 
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thru the selection of well-balanced food, the 
equipment of comfortable living quarters, the 
pursuance and reports of the science field trips, 
and the provision of appropriate offerings for the 
program around the evening bonfires. 

Annually, as the last fire is built and the sound 
of boys’ and girls’ voices in song and prayer fill 
the air, there is anew the common awareness that 
the camping endeavors are investments—invest- 
ments in fuller, finer living. And there mounts 
a renewed acceptance of responsibility to insure 
to oncoming groups the richness, the joy, and 
the opportunity for cooperative efforts that these 
school outings provide. 


WwwWwW wR YW OW 


Orientation for Kindergarten 
(Continued from p. 30) 


It was decided to try an experiment in the 
fall of 1951 and ask each parent and child to 
report to the school for a fifteen-minute individ- 
ual conference. This was made possible by having 
only part of the kindergarteners report the first 
day of school. The teacher, freed from the re- 
sponsibility for an entire class, set up individual 
appointments with parents and did not meet 
the class group until all conferences were com- 
pleted. 

Each particular building and_ kindergarten 
teacher determined when the first group session 
would take place. Small schools were able to 
finish individual conferences within two days; 
some large schools took an entire week. 

This plan was given much publicity in the 
local new spapers during May and again in 
August. The publicity helped parents under- 
stand why kindergarten children would not re- 
port in a group when all other children were 
starting to school. Also, each parent received 
a postcard late in August giving all details of his 
scheduled appointment. Parents were urged to 
keep the time assigned, if at all possible. 

Our plan for orientation has proved very satis- 
factory. The parent-teacher conference used in 
enrolling kindergarten classes has passed the ex- 
perimental stage and will be used to some extent 
in first-grade enrolment. We feel that we have 
taken an important step in helping children, par- 
ents and teachers get off to a good start. 
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i Department Election Results 
the 
The 1954 election of officers for the Department State Percent State Percent 
ind of Elementary School Principals was conducted by Delaware 70 New Jersey 41 
fill mail ballot in accordance with the provisions of the District of New Mexico 43 
hat revised Constitution and _Bylaws. The following Columbia 41 New York 38 
officers were elected: president: Ethel Nash, princi- Florida 31 North Carolina 62 
sil pal, Lafayette School, Fredericksburg, Virginia; Georgia 35 North Dakota 44 
nts president-elect: Robert Langerak, principal, Green- Idaho 56 Ohio 40 
ire wood School, Des Moines, lowa; vice-president: R. Illinois 2 Oklahoma 60 
nd | Melvin James, principal, Grade Schools, Portales, Indiana 43 Oregon 47 
a New Mexico; members-at-large: 3 years—Ray lowa 70 Pennsylvania 56 
se Smi as : rm : : * 
i mith, principal, Elementary School No. 43, Buffalo, Kansas 32 Rhode Island 42 
New York; 2 years—Mathilda Gilles, principal, Rich- Kentucky 58 South Carolina 48 
mond School, Salem, Oregon; 7: year—Alta Mc- Louisiana 30 South Dakota 40 
Daniel, principal, Forrest City Elementary School, Maine 40 Tennessee 35 
Forrest City, Arkansas. Marvland 28 Texas 30 
; Massachusetts 31 Utah 36 
Approximately 4500 persons voted in the election. Michigan 2 Vermont 40 
The following table shows, by states, the percentage Minnesota 46 Virginia 54 
he of eligible voters who participated: Mississippi 41 Washington 36 
to ; Missouri 38 West Virginia 53 
4- ; State Percent State Percent Montana 45 Wisconsin 40 
Alabama 36 California 37 Nebraska 35 Wyoming 41 
iS Arizona 53 Colorado 40 Nevada 63 Alaska 47 
st Arkansas 44 Connecticut 33 New Hampshire 38 Puerto Rico 44 
C- 
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- UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH Every child 
has special needs... 
n 1954 Summer Courses is exceptional in some respects 
n COMPLETE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE JUDY MATERIALS provide simple basic ex- 
EDUCATION AND ACADEMIC COURSES periences appealing to normal interests of 
D a‘ all children, yet have special appeal for 
; Pre-Two Weeks Session....... June 14-25 children who need that necessary extra 
. Six Weeks Session..... June 28—August 6 motivation and practice en ala 
Reid Deis Wledls Caniion Auauer 9.20 handle, stay-put, fun-giving activities. 
: 2 bee” eee . TAKE THE 
’ SPECIAL CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 











Reading Conference 


July 12-23 
Conference of School Administrators 
July 8,9 
Workshop in Elementary School Science 
June 14-25 


Educational Television Workshop 
June 28—August 6 


Community-School Health Education 
Workshop 
June 28—July 16 
For further information, address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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DESP Publications for 1954-55 


Here is a preview of publications planned for 
Department members for 1954-55: 

Tuirty-Tuirp YEARBOOK. The topic for the 
Thirty-Third Yearbook is Guidance in the Ele- 
mentary School. The chapter headings, now 
tentatively set up, will indicate areas to be dis- 
cussed in this publication: “Administrative Re- 
sponsibility for Guidance,” “The Principal at 
Work,” “Role of the Classroom Teacher,” “Us- 
ing Guidance Specialists and Other Personnel 
Effectively,” “Technics for Securing and Using 
Information about Pupils,” “Guidance Thru 
Pupil Activities,” “School Programs,” and “Guid- 
ance Extends to the Community.” 


Tue Nationa, ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. “Let’s 
Look at Our Schools” is the tentative wording of 
the theme for the 1954-55 magazines. For the 
publication year, we are planning a series of 
issues to help both parents and school personnel 
look at the public schools in the light of what 
they expect them to do for children, how well 
the job is being done, and what it takes to do a 
really good job of educating children. Thru the 
magazines, we hope to offer the kind of program 
that will serve elementary school principals as a 
stimulus and guide for tackling some of the basic 
problems in elementary education. 





October—As now planned, the October issue 
will center around three related questions de- 
signed to get at objectives of education—but not 
in quite the traditional way. We shall try to 
secure some answers to the questions and also 
to provide suggestions for ways in which other 
parents and school personnel can find their own 
answers at the local level. 


The questions: 
. What do you (the parents) expect for your 

child from the school? 

2. What do you (the community, in general) 
expect the school to do for children? 

3. What are you (the school) trying to do 
for the child? 

We hope to have one or two articles in re- 


sponse to each question. The articles will present 
the results of group study and will incorporate 
a description of how the groups worked to arrive 
at their conclusions. 

In addition to the articles, we shall try to in- 
clude some helpful suggestions as to ways in 
which schools and communities can organize to 
study the problem in their local areas. One thing 
which would probably be helpful would be a 
suggested list of questions that could be used to 
help analyze the problem of what is expected of 
the school. For example: 


What are the things which parents and other lay 
people in the community expect the school to do 
for their children? 

What are the things schools are trying to do for chil- 
dren? 

Do parents and school agree on the basic things the 
school should do for children? What are the points 
of agreement? What are the points of difference? 
Are the differences “actual” or are they a matter 
of terminology? 

Do parents emphasize the same things schools do? 
That is, are the values the same? 

Which of the things parents expect of the school 
are or should be shared responsibilities? Which are 
extensions of what the home is doing? 





December—F ollowing the October issue which 
considers what parents and public expect the 
school to do for children and what the schools 
are trying to do, the December issue will move 
into what amounts to evaluation—but again in 
not quite the traditional way. 


The questions: 


Parents: Is the school doing for your child 
what you expect and want it to do? How do you 
know? On what do you base your judgment? 
What are the evidences—evidences that can be 
expressed in terms of child behavior? 

The school: Are you achieving with children 
what you would like to achieve? On what do 
you base your judgment? What are the evi- 
dences, in terms of child behavior? 


February—The sequence of thinking follow- 
ing October and December would be this: There 
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are reasons why we are doing some things well. 
There are reasons why we are not doing as well 
as we should in other areas. We need to identify 
those reasons. j 

The questions: 

What does it “take” to do for children the 
things we want schools to do? What is present 
where schools are doing a good job? What is 
missing where schools are weak? 

Articles in this issue would help to point out 
“what it takes”—in personnel, in supervision and 
leadership, in housing, in textbooks and supplies, 
in school- -community cocveration, in funds—to 
do for children the things we say the school 


should do. 


April—tn this issue we shall try to suggest ways 
in which local communities can work on their 
own problems in elementary education. 

The questions: 

What are the “areas” (of the kind discussed in 
the February magazine) in which your school is 
not prepared to do the job you expect? What are 
the reasons for inadequacy? What are other com- 
munities doing about similar problems? What 
can you, in your community, do about it? 


May—This issue has purposely been left open, 
and will be planned later as we see how the pro- 
gram for the year dev elops. 


SpeciAL BuLtetin. A special publication, com- 
parable in length and format to Happy Journey, 
is being prepared to help parents understand the 
beginning reading program. The purpose of the 
bulletin is to help parents understand some of 
the problems of teaching reading, with special 
emphasis on the primary level. 

In planning the brochure, the committee started 
with some of the common parent questions: 
“Why don’t you teach reading any more?” 
“Why don’t you teach phonics?” “Ww hy don’t 
you hold Jim back until he can read? Why do 
you let him go on to the next grade?” “What is 
this ‘readiness’ you talk about?” “What can I do 
at home to help my child with reading?” 

The publication will attempt to get at the 
anxieties, the misinformation, the lack of under- 
standing that underlie these questions. It will 
suggest some things parents may do to help chil- 
dren—and perhaps include some warnings about 
things they should not do. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
WYOMING 


The Coolest Summer School in America 


FULL REGULAR QUARTER ... TWO TERMS 


FIRST TERM: SECOND TERM: 
June 14 to July 16 July 19 to August 20 
five weeks five weeks 


Graduate, Undergraduate Programs 


Bachelors Degrees, Masters Degrees, Grad- 
vate Diploma of Specialization, Doctor of 
Philosophy, Doctor of Education 


Colleges Offering Programs 


Agriculture, Commerce and Industry, Edu- 
cation, Engineering, Liberal Arts, Pharmacy 


Workshops — Clinics — Conferences 


Workshop in Guidance; Elementary Education Workshop 
in Social Studies; Curriculum Workshop featuring Citi- 
zens Education Project; Workshop for Special Class 
Teachers; Child Guidance Laboratory; Tailoring Work- 
shop; Family Life Workshop; Speech Clinic; Orchestra; 
Band Clinics; Workshop in Agriculture Education; and 
a Short Course in Vocational Agriculture. 


The following recreational activities will be scheduled 
during the 1954 summer: Two-Bar Seven Dude Ranch; 
Wild Game Steak Fry at Recreation Camp; Yellowstone 
National Park, Jackson Hole and Teton National Park; 
Ghost Town of Central City, Colorado, with opera and 
play; a trip to the Black Hills and the Mount Rushmore 
Memorial, the Passion Play, the Trial of Jack McCall, etc., 
Frontier Days in Cheyenne; and a trip to the Pacific Fruit 


Express Ice House in Laramie. 


For bulletins write to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Laramie, Wyoming 





UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Director Summer School, Dept. E 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Please send complete information regarding Sum- 
mer Programs. 
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N E W Ss LOCAL- STATE-NAT/ONAL 


State and Loeal 


ALABAMA 


Tuskegee Regional Principals Workshop. An 
interesting 75-page pamphlet, Principals Look at 
Themselves, was prepared in the Tuskegee Re- 
gional Principals’ Workshop. Some of the topics 
which are considered in this publication are: 
“Personal Characteristics and Professional Quali- 
fications of the School Principal,” “The Principal 
Makes a Professional Approach to his Job,” “The 
Principal Administers Effectively and Efficiently 
Routine School Duties,” “The Principal Admin- 
isters Efficiently the Business Affairs of the 
School,” “Public Relations,” and “The Principal 
Carries Out a Continuous Program of Evalua- 
tion.” 

Bulk orders cannot be filled but individual 
copies will be supplied on request without charge, 
while the supply lasts. Send request for individual 
copy to Dr. Alonzo J. Davis, Dean, School of 
Education, P. O. Box 177, Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama. 


CALIFORNIA 


The February issue of The Research Assign- 
ment reports progress of the Cooperative Study 
of Elementary Education, sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation. Magazine articles on various phases of 
this very comprehensive study will soon appear 
in the followi ing publications: California Journal 
of Elementary Education, California Schools, and 
California Teachers Association Journal. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Elementary School Principals Association 
of Connecticut is attempting to get a professional 
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study under way. The group hopes to make a 
study of salaries, professional requirements, certi- 
fication, and other areas connected with the prin- 
cipalship. A questionnaire on salary has been pre- 
pared and distributed to elementary school prin- 
cipals in Connecticut, as a first step in the project. 


INDIANA 

Indiana elementary school principals are mak- 
ing use of their association Bulletin to get infor- 
mation on technics employed by principals to 
meet problems of current concern. The Bulletin 
includes, in each issue, a brief questionnaire which 
principals are urged to fill out and send in. Data 
will be summarized and published later. The Feb- 
ruary issue has a questionnaire on the lunch pro- 
gram in the elementary school. 


KENTUCKY 

Elementary school principals in Kentucky are 
showing great interest in the five-year program 
for the state. The topics commanding special in- 
terest are: 

a) the organization of exploratory tours to 
observe good practices in elementary edu- 
cation 

b) the Minimum Foundation Program 

c) improvement of public relations for ele- 
mentary schools 

d) the sponsoring of conferences for elemen- 
tary school principals on both regional and 
statewide levels 

e) helping to establish local unity of elemen- 
tary principals 

f) sponsoring programs for participation in 
recruitment of personnel for elementary 
education 
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g) encouraging the organization of a central 
group representing all organizations work- 
ing in the field of elementary education to 
serve as a clearing house for programs, ma- 
terials and publications. 


MARYLAND 


The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the Maryland State Teachers Association 
has recently inaugurated a state newsletter. The 
first issue was published in January. The editor 
states that each issue will contain “not only news 
of what the Department is doing and news con- 
cerning the local principals’ organizations, but 
articles of a professional nature as well.” 


NEW JERSEY 


Essex County Elementary School Principals’ 
Association. The Essex County group held a mid- 
winter conference at Newark State Teachers 
College in February. The following topics were 
discussed: “An Evaluation of the Elementary 
School Principalship,” “Developments in Pro- 


fessional Standards and Certification as Related 
to the Elementary School Principalship,” and 
“Factors Affecting the Salary of the Elementary 
School Principalship.” 


NEW MEXICO 


The annual workshop, sponsored by the New 
Mexico Elementary Administrators Association, 
was held in Portales late in March. The follow- 
ing topics were considered in the various discus- 
sion groups: “Parent Conferences,” “Attacks on 
Public Schools,” “Reporting to Parents,” “Media 
and Ideas for Good School Information,” “Uti- 
lizing Community Resources.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Rowan, Iredell, and Cabarrus Counties. Elemen- 
tary school principals and supervisors in these 
three counties are working together on various 
problems affecting the elementary school pro- 
gram. During January they gave concerted atten- 
tion to the problem of avoiding classroom inter- 
ruptions and making efforts to reduce interrup- 
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WINDERMERE READERS 


Group D—$1.80 each 


Treasure Island 


Group C—$1.80 each 
Adventures of Remi 


Group A—$1.35 each 
Wonder 8o0ok 
Pinocchio 

Heidi Andersen’s Fairy Tales 


Group B—$1.35 each 
Tanglewood Tales 
Kidnapped 

King Arthur and His Knights 
20,000 Leagues under the Sea 
The Three Musketeers 


Tales of India 
Arabian Nights 
Robinson Crusoe 


Hans Brinker 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales Swiss Family Robinson 


Alice in Wonderland 


Gulliver's Travels 


Adventures of Perrine 


A supplementary reading series for the 
middle and upper elementary grades. 
Clothed in the finest paper and most 
beautiful binding money can buy, these 
twenty volumes are the stories that chil- 
dren have enjoyed for generations. 


Special school price for a complete set of 


twenty books, $27.00. All prices net. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 7600 * CHICAGO 80 °* ILLINOIS 
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tions to a minimum. The results of their study 
were written up for use in THE NaTIONAL ELE- 
MENTARY Principat. You will find the report in 
the May issue of the Department magazine. 


OHIO 


The Ohio Department of Elementary School 
Principals plans to change its Constitution and 
Bylaws to provide for election of officers by mail 
ballot. This anticipated change is motivated by a 
desire to broaden the participation of members 
in the Department’s activities. Before the pro- 
posed changes are voted upon at the next annual 
meeting, they will be discussed at a number of 
local and sectional meetings. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


In November, 1953, the Advisory Committee 
on Principals’ Certificates presented the follow- 
ing recommendations to the State Council of 
Education, with the suggestion that these recom- 
mendations become effective on August 31, 1956. 


Both elementary and secondary provisional 


certificates to be issued on the following basis: 


(1) A college certificate valid in the field for 
which certificate is to be issued (elemen- 
tary or secondary) 

(2) Five years of successful teaching experi- 
ence in the public schools of Pennsy lvania 
or other states 

(3) Thirty semester hours of graduate work 
(or a master’s degree) in these areas: 

a. Social structure and Place of the School 
in Society 

b. Instructional Processes in 
or secondary) Education 

c. Administrative Processes in (elementary 
or secondary) Education 


(elementary 


Included in the report were recommendations 
for renewal privileges. 


TENNESSEE 


A recent issue of the Tennessee Elementary 
School Principals’ Association Bulletin describes 
briefly what various local principals’ organiza- 

(Continued on p. 40) 


The Penniylvania State University | 


Summer Sessions—1 954 





More than 500 graduate and undergraduate courses included 
in total academic program. 


INTER-SESSION 
June 8 to June 25 


Sdeak for Summer Study 
and Recreation 





Specialized courses of interest to elementary school teachers and 
principals, including a Child and Youth Study Workshop deal- 
ing with various phases of human growth and development 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION from early childhood through adolescence. 


June 28 to August 7 Moderate instructional fees and living expenses. No additional 
fees charged to out-of-State students attending the Summer 
Sessions. F 


Post-SESSION 


Planned recreation and enertainment program supplements aca- 
August 9 to August 2 


demic offerings. Enjoy one to 12 weeks of summer study in the 
cool, mountain environment of Penn State. 
for bulletin information address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 103-C Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 





Pennsylvania 


State College 
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So that parents do more 


il than just sign the report card .. . 


nia 

ek COUNSELING WITH PARENTS 

ol | In Early Childhood Education 

ry ff by 

a Edith M. Leonard, Professor of Education, University of Cali- 

’ fornia at Santa Barbara 

nsf Dorothy VanDeman, Assistant Professor of Education, Univer- 

sity of California at Santa Barbara 
| Lillian E. Miles, former Executive Secretary to Superintendent, 

ry | San Bernardino City Schools and Assistant Secretary, Board of 

es Education 

a- 
Here are ways and means of executing a counseling program with parents of 
kindergarten and elementary school children. In the book, Jane LeRoy, a fictional 

| : teacher, describes the way in which she initiates and carries through a program 


of counseling with the parents of her group. Her straightforward discussions in 


the first person show vividly the implications of counseling in action. The typical 
situations presented in this volume illustrate the varying types of problems in 
human relationships which the teacher encounters: parent group meetings, in- 
dividual teacher-parent conferences, parent-visits to the school, teachers’ reports to 
parents through conferences and notes, and the exchange of written communica- 
tions between home and school. All the counseling procedures apply directly to 
the field of early childhood education but with slight adaptation are applicable 
throughout the elementary school. 


In a special chapter, the authors provide further details and Functional Assign- 





ments for those who wish to gain a workable command of various techniques. 


Published in April, 1954 


The Macmillan Compan Y 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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News—Local, State, National 


(Continued from p. 38) 


tions in the state are doing to “grow on the job.” 
Here are reports from some of these local groups: 


Benton County. Principals are concentrating 
on a study of articulation among the grades, espe- 
cially from 8th to gth grades. 

Chattanooga. Principals are concentrating study 
in three areas: 1) instructional supplies; 2) in- 
ternal accounting system; 3) what the principals 
can do to help new teachers. 

Elizabethton. The following topics are being 
studied: 1) methods of recording and reporting 
pupil progress; 2) development of an in-service 
program; 3) teacher retirement; 4) teacher ten- 
ure; 5) plans for pre-school conferences. 

Greeneville. During the preceding year the 
principals engaged in a study of “Principalship 
Competencies.” In the process, they identified the 
competencies needed by the principal and con- 
sidered some of the methods by which these com- 
petencies could be developed. 


National Department 
ANNUAL MEETING WELL ATTENDED 


Approximately 1000 persons, representing 
nearly all states, attended the annual meeting of 
the Department held at the Ambassador Hotel in 
Atlantic City, February 11-13. The excellent 
prenanetion of Dr. Laura Zirbes on the topic 

“A Balanced Curriculum for Elementary Schoo! 
Children” at the first general session set the stage 
for enthusiastic participation in the various study 
groups. 


The special conferences—1) for professors of 


elementary education, 2) for presidents of ele- 
mentary school principals’ associations in large 
cities, and 3) for state representatives and presi- 
dents of state elementary school principals’ asso- 
ciations—provided a wide variety of experiences 
for those who attended these groups. Each of 
these conferences recommended opportunity for 
similar discussions at the next annual meeting of 
the Department. 

At the dinner program, Dr. Ethel Alpenfels 
gave a very fine talk on the subject of “Human 
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.. presents in 1954 


the complete 


TIME TO READ SERIES 


(Books 1-6) 


by Bernice E. Leary e E. C. REICHERT 
Mary K. REELY 


. a planned supplementary reading program for the 
primary and intermediate grades 


. and coming in April. .. . an all-new revision of 


READING WITH PHONICS 


by JuLiE Hay e CHARLES E. WINGO 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago - Philadelphia - Atlanta - Dallas - Toronto 
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Relations—A Moral Basis for Education.” In 
addition to the speech, there were other features 
to add a touch of glamour and lightness to the 
occasion. Special guests were Dr. William G. 
Carr, Executive Secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Dr. William Early, President of 
the National Education Association, and Mrs. 
Newton P. Leonard, President of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Dr. William G. Carr gave the address at the 
closing general session. In his talk he stressed the 
need for professional unity. A conference sum- 
mary at the closing session pointed up highlights 
of the meeting. 


FUTURE MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The 1955 annual meeting of the Department 
will be held at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago, 
Illinois, March 17-19. The 1956 annual meeting 
will be held in Denver, Colorado, in March. The 
specific dates for the 1956 meeting have not been 
set at this time. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


The Department’s Executive Committee met 
at the Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 8-10. Action was taken on a number of im- 
portant items affecting the future of the Depart- 
ment’s program. A summary of the action taken 
at the Executive Committee meeting will be 
furnished to members of the Department as part 
of the Annual Report to be published early this 
fall. 


NEWLY-APPOINTED NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


The following persons were named by the 
Executive Committee to serve on the Nominat- 
ing Committee to prepare a list of names to be 
considered for election to the Executive Com- 


mittee for the year 1955-56: 


O. F. Brown, principal, Prestonia School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

Betty Cantwell, principal, 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 

Vincent Dodge, principal, 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Oakhurst School, 


Roosevelt School, 
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Paul H. Van Ness, principal, Central Avenue 
School, Newark, New Jersey 

Dorothy Wilson, principal, Sherman School, Den- 
ver, Colorado 


The Nominating Committee will meet about 
October first to prepare a slate of candidates to 
be presented to members for voting. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE—1954 


Don’t forget about the summer conference at 
Northwestern University, July 5-16! 

The conference is being sponsored by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals and 
Northwestern University, and is being held at 
the University Campus on Lake Shore Drive in 
Chicago. The program is under the direction of 
E. T. McSwain, Dean of Education, Northwest- 
ern University. 

The theme for the conference is ““The Public 
and the Education of Young Citizens.” Topics 
for discussion include: 


Values and Duties in American Citizenship in 
Years 1954-2000 A.D. 

How Children Learn and Develop 

American System of Free Enterprise in Business 
and Education 

School-Community Relations and Communica- 
tion 

Moral and Spiritual Values in the Schools 

Opportunities in Education for Elementary 
School Principals 

Education for World Understanding 

The “R’s” and their Contribution to Citizenship 

Evaluating the “What” and “How” in the Cur- 
riculum 
Speakers for the general sessions are: J. Martin 

Klotsche, President, Wisconsin State College, Mil- 

waukee, Wisconsin; E. T. McSwain, School of 

Education, Northwestern University; L. M. 

Spencer, President, Science Research Associates; 

Irving J. Lee, School of Speech, Northwestern 

University; Ernst Jokl, Director of Research, 

Valley Forge Heart Institute and Hospital, Fair- 

view Village, Pennsylvania; Harold G. Shane, 

School of Education, Northwestern University; 

Dennis O’Shea, Vice-president, Rand McNally, 

Skokie, Illinois, Robert W. Eaves, Department of 
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Elementary School Principals, NEA, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The School of Education and the Graduate 
School at Northwestern will offer two quarter 
hours of credit for the conference. The tui- 
tion will be $35.00, which includes matriculation, 
registration fee, and course tuition. There will be 
an additional fee of $2.50 for a copy of the con- 
ference proceedings for persons who desire to 
obtain a copy. 

Plans are being made for a recreational pro- 
gram which will include activities such as morn- 
ing coffee hours, community singing, social mix- 
ers, educational films. Directed trips will be sched- 
uled for persons desiring to visit some of the many 
cultural and industrial centers such as the Chicago 
Museum of Art, the Planetarium, Museum of 
Science and Industry, radio and television studios, 
the historical museum, and various industrial 
plants. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE—1956 


The Executive Committee has agreed to spon- 
sor a summer conference on elementary educa- 











GEOGRAPHY 


MAPS and GLOBES 
for the 
INTRODUCTORY LEVEL 


Graded teaching tools help the 
pupil make an orderly pro- 
gression from introductory un- 
derstandings and skills to the 
more advanced. 


G10BX0—Beginners 12-inch Globe 
Slax—Beginners United States Map 
G203—20” Slated Outline Globe 
CS9b—Slated Outline World Map 


The NEW ELEMENTARY CATALOG 54E was 
mailed out in February. If you failed to receive yours 


write to 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Scientific Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood’ Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 














tion in cooperation with Stanford University in 
California during the summer of 1956. The exact 
dates of the conference will be announced later. 

The Department does not expect to sponsor 
a summer conference in 1955 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The following resolutions were presented by the 
Resolutions Committee and adopted at the Atlantic 
City meeting. 

1. The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals wishes to reaffirm its belief that the function of 
education in this country is to promote the growth 
and development of children so that they may adjust 
to and contribute to a democratic society. We believe 
that the elementary school principal has strong ob- 
ligations to that society thru the profession he serves. 
He must provide professional leadership for educa- 
tion; he must also provide moral and spiritual lead- 
ership for his school and community. And he must 
constantly evaluate the quality and effectiveness of 
his leadership. 

We believe that our schools are strengthening 
allegiance to our democratic form of government 
by giving children experience in democratic pro- 
cedures and practices. And we believe that the prin- 
cipal, by his own behavior in his relations with chil- 
dren, with teachers, with all people, must demon- 
strate his own firm belief in the democratic way of 
life. 

2. We, the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, believe these things: 

a. That the effectiveness of a teacher is closely 
related to the size of the class and to the total size 
of the school. We believe that the interest of the 
child can best be served when the maximum class 
size is 25 and the size of the individual school is 
limited to 500 pupils. 

b. That the principal’s major responsibility is a 
professional responsibility. His time and his energies 
should be freed for and used for meeting that re- 
sponsibility. Therefore, we recommend that ev ery 
school have some secretarial help to afford the prin- 
cipal more adequate time for supervision and for 
other professional responsibilities. We believe that 
secretarial help provided for the school will be of 
benefit, both directly and indirectly, to teachers as 
well as to the principal. 

3. We believe that the quality of leadership which 
the elementary school principal can provide for 
teachers and for children depends in part upon ap- 
propriate training and experience. Therefore, we 
recommend that the principal have attained a Mas- 
ter’s Degree in administration and supervision and 
have successful experience in elementary teaching. 
We also recommend that the principal actively 
further his professional competency by a planned 
in-service training program. 
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We commend state and local associations for their 
successful efforts to up-grade certification and rec- 
ommend that each state accept responsibility for this 
certification. Since we believe in the principle of 
equal pay for equal responsibility, we recommend 
that the same salary be paid elementary and second- 
ary principals w ith comparable qualifications. 

‘To make more effective the role of the principal, 
we recommend that the position be a full-time 
assignment. 

4. On recommendation of State Representatives 
to the national Department, and Presidents of State 
Associations, the following resolution is presented: 


Retirement allowances for retired teachers are 
small and are now subject to Federal taxation at a 
rate higher than the rate applicable to retirement in- 
comes of many other groups. This tax discrimina- 
tion is unjust to teachers and adds to the difficulty of 
maintaining high quality teaching staffs in the public 
schools. H.R. 5180, now before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, proposes to correct this inequity 
by increasing allowable tax exemptions to a uniform 
basis for all retired persons. The national Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA, urges the 
Congress and President of the United States to sup- 
port this measure. 

5. With the full realization that the Department 
of Elementary School Principals is a part of the 
National Education Association and only thru co- 
operative work can we expect to accomplish our 
goal of better schools for children, we thank the 
National Education Association for its many helps 
and services thru the years. 

Our special thanks go to the elementary school 
principals of New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania for helping with plans for this annual meet- 
ing of the Department. 

Members of the Resolutions Committee were: 
Chairman, R. Melvin James, principal, Grade Schools, 
Portales, New Mexico; Vincent Dodge, principal, 
Roosevelt School, Fargo, North Dakota; Elouise 
Fry, principal, Dan Mills School, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; John H. Smith, principal, Pleasant Ridge School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; J. Wilbur Walker, principal, Ele- 
mentary School, Greenville, South Carolina. 


RENEW MEMBERSHIP NOW! 


Your Department can improve its service to 
members, if renewals are received in the office 
well in advance of the publication year. With 
this in mind, we are trying an experiment. We 
are inserting a renewal blank just inside the front 
cover of this magazine. Won’t you fill it out and 
send it in to the Department now? It will mean 
that your address can be checked, a new addresso- 
APRIL 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
1954 


New England Elementary 
Principals’ Conference 


June 28—July 10 

The Boston University Summer Term, in 
cooperation with the School of Education, 
announces invites the nation’s Ele- 
mentary School Administrators to a two- 
week Conference, organized to permit par- 
ticipants to work with current problems of 
administration and, also, to concentrate in 
an area of interest in the skills and con- 
tent. Two semester hours of graduate credit 
may be earned. 


and 


Outstanding Conference Faculty 


Donald D. Durrell Reading 
Helen Blair Sullivan 
Helen A. 
Ralph J. Garry 

J. Fred Weaver 
William A. Wolffer 
Mark Murfin 


The Slow Learning Child 
Murphy Primary Reading 
Guidance 
Arithmetic 
Social Studies 
Elementary Administra- 
tion 
LaVerne Strong Language Arts 
Donald A. 


Deborah Stone 


Boyer Science 


Camping 


Combine a tour of New England with your 
professional conference. Principals from 20 
states and Canada attended the 1953 Con- 
ference. 


For a descriptive brochure and regis- 
tration blank, write: 


DR. MARK MURFIN 
Boston University School of Education 
332 Bay State Road 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP 


for Teachers 
July 7—Aug. 13 


Directors: 
A. WELLS FOSHAY, 
Ohio State University 


WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER, 
University of Miami 


6 weeks—6 credits 
Graduate or Undergraduate 


Total cost of all meals, rooms in airy residence 
halls on America’s “most modern campus,” and 
tuition for entire six weeks, $222. 


Combine study for professional advancement with 
program of cultural and recreational activities. 


Air travel reservations and application coupons 
at all offices of cooperating airlines: Delta—-C & S, 
Eastern, National, Pan American World Airways, 


or write: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Miami 


Coral Gables 46, Florida 


Bulletins on two summer sessions offering over 
350 courses in arts and sciences, business admin- 
istration, education, engineering, law, music, 
available on request. 


’ 





graph plate can be made, if necessary, and all 
records can be put in order thru the summer 
months. Envelopes to be used for mailing year- 
books can be prepared, and membership service, 
in general, can be much improved. 

So that you may know what is in store for you 
in the way of publications next year, turn to p. 34 
and read the description of the 1954-55 publica- 
tions program. This will give you information 
about the guidance yearbook, the special publica- 
tion in reading, and the theme areas for the 1954- 
55 magazine. 
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TELEVISION IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND 
COMMUNITY. By Jennie WaucH CALLAHAN. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1953. 
339 p- $4.75. 

The author of this book has examined carefully 
and reported accurately the experience to date in 
the broadcasting of educational programs. She does 
not tell theoretically “how to do it,” but more prac- 
tically “how it was done.” With this comprehensive 
background, creative persons may gain considerable 
momentum, as they explore this new dynamic mass- 
communication medium—the swiftest and one of the 
most intriguing ways of reaching the minds of 
others. 

From Maine to California, from Florida to Wash- 
ington, down-to-earth experimentation is included 
showing the many problem aspects, as well as the 
rewarding opportunities confronting pioneers in 
this field. The following are considered at length: 
establishing an educational television station; pro- 
gramming for educational television; and educational 
TV writing-production technics. 

Pupils, teachers, all school personnel, striving to 
improve programming and production technics 
should study the records, the reports, and the varied 
scripts presented here. Colleges and universities, 
alert to growing needs in the teaching field, will find 
this material suggestive as they develop related insti- 
tutes, courses, and research. 

In fact, many people—and not only educators— 
should find this book of great interest. All citizens 
have a valuable stake in educational television which 
should not be passed by unclaimed. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS. 


The Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., is a non-profit educational or- 
ganization, publishing series of pamphlets. These 
make available in summary and inexpensive form 
the results of research on economic and social prob- 
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lems. Their purpose is to aid in the understanding 
and development of American policy. Below are 
listed two such titles: 


DEMOCRACY BEGINS IN THE HOME, No. 
192. By Ernest Osporne. 1953. 28 p. $.25. Dis- 
count on quantity orders. 


Thru many brief episodes, typical of life in various 
families, the author brings a most important message 
to us, interpreting clearly democratic living. He 
emphasizes the significance of early childhood and 
deals graphically with discipline, rewards, oppor- 
tunities for choice and decision, money and allow- 
ances, the individuality and the rights of each 
person, and the cooperative sharing basic to the 
realization of democracy. The reader is impressed 
with the tremendous importance of these simple 
relationships. Parents and educators will find this 
text invaluable as an individual guide or as enrich- 
ing material for study groups. 


KEEPING OUR SCHOOLS FREE, No. 199. By 
H. Gorvon HULtrisH. 1953. 28 p. $.25. Discount 
on quantity orders. 


While the American educator has always had to 
conduct his personal and professional life under 
the watchful eye of the community, he was begin- 
ning to gain new freedom in both areas until recently 
when the situation began to deteriorate. Suddenly, 
teachers, their textbooks, their writings, their affilia- 
tions and their activities began to be investigated, 
and often educators have been left on their own to 
defend themselves. This thought-provoking booklet 
proposes five basic safeguards to protect teachers 
against unjust treatment, and indicates some of the 
sources of greatest danger to academic freedom. This 
threat is alarming enough for the educational world, 
but in the last analysis, it enslaves and impoverishes 
the life of every citizen as an individual. This is 
essential reading for all who seek assistance and guid- 
ance in maintaining our bulwark of liberty. 


EDUCATING FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 
Thirty-Second Yearbook. American Association 
of School Administrators. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association. 1954. 394 p. $5.00. 


The theme of this book is currently on the lips of 
American citizens, individually and collectively. Pub- 
lic concern spread across our newspapers is mani- 
fest in the activities of our national statesmen. It also 
comes home to the average person daily facing new 
civic problems on the community level. On the 
global front, we must resist the communistic 
dictatorship, threatening to engulf the world of free 
men. On the home front our ideals and principles 
demand vigorous responsible action to select worthy 
leaders, to resist demagogues, and to resolve the chal- 
lenges of technological, social, and economic change. 
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The Commission serving as authors of this year- 
book believe that now, as never before, it is essen- 
tial that we mobilize all of our strength for the 
tasks ahead and that we give our attention continu- 
ously to developing an alert, informed, responsive 
citizenry. Altho schools long have considered this a 
fundamental aspect of their programs, conditions to- 
day require that we insure for all youth a more 
dynamic experience in respect to these goals. 


This study spells out the imperative issues which 
pupils, teachers, parents, and the community must 
understand. It points to the need for reinforcing a 
deep emotional commitment to the democratic ideals 
promoting our free political and religious institutions, 
our free enterprise economy, our public education, 
and our cultural patterns of home and community 
relationships. 


The major portion of this volume describes fully 
many examples taken from actual school situations 
thruout our land, where boys and girls are having 
real opportunities to dev elop skills in critical think- 
ing, problem-solving, open-mindedness, reflective 
thinking, the scientific method, interpretation of 
data, and propaganda analysis. 


Final chapters are devoted to concrete examples 
describing effective means of evaluation. This book 
has an important message and specific help for all 
of us. 


DESIGNING ELEMENTARY CLASSROOMS. 


‘TAYLOor, 


Special Publication No. 1. By James L. 
Jack D. Herrineton, and other staff members,— 
School Housing Section, in collaboration with 
Heten K. MackintosH, WILHELMINA HILL, and 
other staff members, Elementary Schools Section, 
Division of State and Local School Systems, U.S. 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. U.S. Government Printing 
Office. Washington 25, D.C. 1953. 55 p. $.35. 


Planning the elementary school to meet present and 
future educational requirements is among the most 
urgent tasks facing school boards, administrators, 
teachers, and citizen groups. This brochure pre- 
sents pictorially and compactly, in outline form: 


1. practical approaches and pre-designing steps 

2.interpretation of functional planning and de- 
signing 

.trends in the design of elementary classrooms 

4. guidance in more efficient utilization of avail- 
able facilities. 


ww 


Here a sound educational philosophy, the program 
and activities, as well as the dev elopmental charac- 
teristics and needs of children are given prime con- 
sideration. Structures are developed from the inside 
out and seem to grow truly from an internal spirit 
engendered by the cooperative planning. 





mental, 


Chicago 6, Illinois 








A New Edition of the Nation’s 
Leading Health Series 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


Grades 1-8 Jones - Maloney - Morgan - Landis - Shaw 
NEW FEATURES: 


Completely new first and second grade books 


New material in every grade to add emphasis to 
emotional, 


A TOTAL HEALTH PROGRAM: 


A balanced program of physical, mental, emotional, 
and social health 


A positive approach to mental health 


A built-in program of games and stunts 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 


and social health 


Summit, New Jersey Palo Alto, California 


Dallas 1, Texas 
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Favorable learning situations are a part of the 
educational opportunities which should be provided 
for all of our children, the country’s greatest asset. 
It is a real thrill to study carefully or even to leaf idly 
thru this pamphlet, and to do so should prompt ac- 
tion which will make it more than a “wishing book.” 


SKILLS IN SOCIAL STUDIES. Twenty-Fourth 
Yearbook, National Council for The Social Stud- 
ies. HetEN McCracken CARPENTER, Editor. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Association. 
1954. 282 p. $3.00 paper bound. $3.50 cloth bound. 


Yesterday’s world could not conceive of today’s 
problems. And today’s solutions to many crucial 
issues may not be applicable long enough to be trans- 
mitted to the next generation. Thus, the rapidity of 
change imposes upon teachers today a great urgency 
to “equip young citizens with skills and technics 
for meeting problems as they appear amid develop- 
ments which cannot be forecast now.” Education 
in the past, stressing attainment of knowledge and 
attitudes, now places great emphasis on the continu- 
ing reassessment of action skills needed for demo- 
cratic citizenship—one of the most fundamental areas 
of the social studies program. 

The yearbook committee considered carefully the 
content and design of this volume so as to make it 
specifically helpful to teachers at all levels. To do 
this, plans were developed for chapters to be au- 
thored by regional teams, centered in such a way 
that individuals working at the elementary, junior 
high, secondary, and college levels could meet face- 
to-face for cooperative action. 

Characterization of “the good citizen,” generation 
after generation, with ever-expanding requisites, sets 
a challenge in the opening chapter. And then, in 
brief and sharp review, essential findings in human 
srowth and development are presented against a 
background of common problems besetting class- 
room teachers. 

Part II deals with the various skills inherent in 
the development of the social studies program. These 
include: the nature of critical thinking and its use 
in problem-solving; locating and gathering informa- 
tion; organizing and evaluating information; read- 
ing and listening skills; speaking and writing skills; 
interpreting maps and globes; interpreting material 
presented in graphic form; developing a sense of 
time and chronology; participating in group under- 
takings. 

In Part III, attention is turned to evaluation and 
-o the development of a program for the effective 
learning of skills. 

The organization and scope of content, the many 
practical applications, and the carefully selected 
ind annotated bibliographies, make this yearbook 
1 most outstanding contribution to every one of us— 
eachers, curriculum specialists, administrators. 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR TOMORROW. By 
Marion Nessitr. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


1953- 164 p. $3.00. 


Marion Nesbitt’s simplicity and verve in recount- 
ing day-by-day activities make her a most convinc- 
ing crusader, testifying to the fact that the modern 
educational program can be realized in schools as 
they exist today. The prime requisite is clear—en- 
lightened leadership, believing in the dignity and 
worth of every individual. 

You'll be interested in the description of children 
in boisterous cooperative play, in contrast to the 
solitary fun of the so-called delinquent. You'll be 
delighted with the unbelievable attention to pupils’ 
special needs at lunchtime, and with the friendly 
family-like hospitality cultivated in the cafeteria. 
Reading, writing, talking, listening, singing, measur- 
ing, computing, creating, exploring the near and the 
far, are all a part of a rich educational program de- 
signed to solve real problems. To read this book 
is to want to see Maury School for yourself. Until 
this is possible, your own horizons will expand thru 
the understanding to be gained from this book. 


RoBertTA BARNES 
Book Review Editor 
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AL SER! Their trade books 
have set Herman and Nina 


new BAS 


Schneider at the top in elementary science. 
Your boys and girls will be round-eyed over these 
colorful new books full of exciting things to do. 
Books for Grades 1, 2, 3 ready this spring. Write 
the nearest Heath office for further information. 


D, C. Heath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 14 CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 
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April 12-15: Second Regional Instructional Con- 
ference, NEA. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


April 18-23: The 1954 Study Conference of the 
Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


May 6-8: Regional Meeting, Northeast District, 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA. Boston, Massachusetts. 


| 


. 


June 27-July 2: National Education Associatio 
Convention. New York City. 


June 28: One-day meeting of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, held at time off 
NEA Delegate Assembly, New York City. 


Breakfast at Hotel New Yorker. General ses- 
sion at New York University, Washington] 
Square, in the morning. Visit to the United Na- 
tions in the afternoon. 





Announcing 


I] CREATIVE SCHOOL 


ADMINISTRATION 
By | 
Haro.p G. SHANE and WILBuR A. YAUCH 


In this book, the authors develop the dynamic aspects of ad- 
ministration in elementary and junior high schools. Basing their 
results on a vast amount of research and practical knowledge, they 
make clear the direction and program needed for the efficient 
administration of the modern school.. Highly factual and fully 
illustrated. 


April 1954 
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